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DWIGHT L. MOODY, THE EVANGELICAL PREACHER. 


A SKETCH of this gentleman will be 

welcomed by our readers, so notable 
has he become by reason of the almost in- 
credible success of his public meetings in 


England. The phrenological portrait, which 
immediately follows, is from the pen of Mr. 
L. N. Fowler, who says, in his characteristic 
and easy manner: 
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I have frequently been asked what I con- 
sidered to be the source of Mr. Moody's in- 
fluence. Having on several occasions heard 
him preach, I was especially favored one even- 
ing with a seat close to the preacher, and 
from the observation I then made I venture 
the following delineation of his character. 
Not being able to measure agencies and in- 
fluences from a higher source, I have taken 
his organization as my guide, together with 
his human aids and surroundings. 

Mr. Moody is a live man, every inch of 
him, and he is entirely consecrated to his 
work—soul, spirit, body, and all. He is a 
whole man, as Bunyan was; nothing was left 
out; he has all his wits about him, and has 
full control of all his powers—was a full-born 
child, with a very great amount of vital stock, 
animal life, physical strength, and nervous 
susceptibility. He has the advantage of 
many in being well born twice—once into this 
world, and once int the spiritual world. He 
has great magnetic and nervous power, and 
knows how to use them both to the best ad- 
vantage. He is compact in body and brain 
and well knit together. He is as conscious 
of his strength as he is of his meekness and 
dependence on a higher Power. He not 
only loves to work, but knows how to create 
work and set others at it. He is strong and 
feels strong, and takes pleasure in using his 
strength. While he has a master’s spirit, he 
serves and obeys a Power higher than him- 
self. He has a strong, osseous, and muscular 
organization, which adds much to give solid- 
ity toe-both body and mind, and restrains un- 
reasonable nervous and mental manifestations. 

His powerful muscular frame helps to give 
him confidence in himself, and disposes him 
to take hold of his work in a masterly man- 
ner. His large heart and ample amount of 
blood make him warm and emotional. With 
less of the bony temperament he would be 
very excitable and impulsive; but as it is, he 
is well-balanced between impulse and re- 
straining power. His forty-one-inch chest 
indicates a lung-power superior to that of 
most speakers. When we take into account 
the combined influence of his strong consti- 
tution with that of his great lung-power, we 
need not be surprised that he speedily re- 
cruits when exhausted, and is soon prepared 
to start afresh. All his recuperative powers 





are very great, and he takes on health and 
strength, both mentally and physically, 
through every avenue of his nature. “Be- 
sides, his mind and body are easily nour- 
ished and fed, for he easily and quickly 
digests physical and mental food. 

Alcoholic stimulants would put him all on 
fire, and produce an artificial state of excite- 
ment he would not know how to manage. 
He gets stimulant enough from his own na- 
ture, and from the cause he is engaged in, 
and it is well that he is a temperance man. 
He has a full brain, as round as an apple, ex- 
cept that it is square in front, and the rea- 
soning faculties shelve over the perceptive 
faculties and leave them somewhat in the 
shade. He has a large, firm neck, which 
indicates strength, and allows the blood to 
flow easily to and from the brain, which is a 
condition of great importance to a public 
speaker. The base of his brain is large both 
between the ears and in the basilar region, 
indicating great animal und social force, 
making him vigorous, executive, and demon- 
strative, as well as friendly, affectionate, and 
domestic. 

The qualities giving courage, both moral 
and physical, are largely developed ; he also 
has a high degree of prudential force, and 
knows how to hold fire and restrain and reg- 
ulate force as well as to use it—is sufficiently 
reserved and conservative not to waste his 
physical or mental force, to hold in reserve 
what is not necessary for present use. He 
has great power of concentration of thought 
and feeling through the vigor and intensity 
of his organization, and he has great connect- 
edness of thought and feeling through his 
large Causality and Continuity. He is highly 
and broadly developed in the crown of the 
head, He is ambitious to succeed in what- 
ever he takes hold of, and does not intend to 
be outdone by any other man; he feels the 
force of the approbation of whatever power 
he values, but may be willing to even sacri- 
fice the praise of men if he can secure higher 
approbation. Self-Esteem is largé, and it is 
well sustained by health, strength, and the 
united forces of his mind and the honesty of 
his purpose. As a man among men he has 
the feeling of a master, and is disposed to 
dictate—be at the head—direct others and 
take the responsibility. He does not trifle, 
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nor will he be trifled with—must be at the 
head of his own affairs. He does not look 
down upon others or despise them, but feels 
equal to the task of directing and superin- 
tending. His head is high, full, and broad 
on the top, and there is apparently no defi- 
ciency of any of the organs of the coronal 
brain. In the original development of the 
moral organs, Veneration was apparently the 
weakest. Firmness is large, which, being 
sustained by Self-Esteem, Conscientiot 

and great energy and strength, has very great 
influence, giving tenacity of feeling, deter- 
mination of mind, perseverance, and unwill- 
ingness to abandon a task while it is incom- 
plete. This combination, with Causality and 
physical strength, gives him presence of 
mind in times of danger. 

His head being broad on the top, as well 
as high, indicates that he hes circumspection, 
justice (rigid and impartial), hope, enterprise, 
consciousness of success, faith, spiritual intui- 
tion, spiritual nearness and influence, venera- 
tion, belief and faith in God and Divine 
power, sympathy, humanity, philanthropy, 
and disinterestedness of feeling. 

His moral organs, as a whole, being large, 
give him moral power and ability to exert a 
moral influence over others; and he is, in a 
great degree, the recipient of moral influence 
from higher sources than man. His head is 
fully developed in and above the temples, 
giving versatility of talent, ingenuity of con- 
trivance, and, in argument, breadth and ex- 
pansiveness of mind, scope and completeness 
of mental action. Mirthfulness, youthful- 
ness, and imitation are large, enabling him 
to adapt himself to his situation, to be youth- 
ful and elastic in his feelings, and to quickly 
see the force of an argument, the point of a 
joke, and give him ability for enjoyment. 
His forehead is high and broad. The 
strength of his intellect consists in his ,orig- 
inality of mind, in his having a mind of his 
own, in being able to think and comprehend 
the meaning of words, terms, and the signs 
cf the times. His power to analyze and 
compare is also great. His large Order and 
rather large Language give him more than 
ordinary power in speech and in argument, 
in planning, and in arrangement in making 
the most of his ideas, strength, and circum- 
stances, If his perceptive ficulties were 











larger, he would be more cognizant of details 
and particulars. His mind is more theoreti- 
cal and philosophical than scientific and 
practical in details. He could not take the 
place of an Agassiz or Elihu Burritt, He 
has a wholesale rather than a retail state of 
mind, can give off broad ideas and general 
principles, and in whole loaves better than 
he can “mum and crumb.” Taking into ac- 
count his remarkable organization, the aids 
and the influences he brings to bear, and the 
cause in which he.is engaged, and the moral 
consciousness of civilized and Christian peo- 
ple with whom he has to deal, it is not sur- 
prising that he exerts the influence he does, 
His strength lies in himself, in his wonder- 
fully strong organization, in his cause, and in 
the human and Divine aid he is continually 
receiving. 

Dwicut L. Moopy was born in February, 
1837, at Northfield, Mass. His opportunities 
for early education were few. The son of 
Unitarian parents, he was, of course, brought 
up in that form of religious faith, When 
about eighteen years of age, he entered the 
establishment of an uncle in Boston. There, 
on one occasion, having attended the church 
of the late Dr. Kirk, he for the first time 
heard an evangelical sermon, and the im- 
pressions created by this discourse led to his 
conversion to Trinitarianism, and also to his 
taking an active part in religious work. 

Not long after this he left Boston and 
traveled to Chicago, where he entered into 
business on his own account. There he 
soon became interested in Christian labor, 
connecting himself with a Sunday-school, or- 
ganizing his class through street effort, bring- 
ing in a score of boys. He found so much 
enjoyment in the out-of-door work of the 
Sunday-school, procuring recruits, etc., that 
he busied himself mainly in that department. 
After a while he commenced to entertain the 
notion of building up a Sunday-school of his 
own, and, with that object in view, went to 
work in a neglected part of Chicago which 
was chiefly inhabited by foreigners, the ma- 
jority being Germans. He found that to 
succeed in such a population his school must 
be conducted in a lively and attractive man- 
ner, and he was led to consider whether or 
not music might be employed as a permanent 
feature in its exercises, Not being a singer 
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himself, he induced a friend who could sing 
to assist him. In this way a school of con- 
siderable size was established, which, in 
time, became the basis for more extended 
operations, such as the holding of meetings 
at night, which were attended by parents of 
the children in attendance at the’ school ; 
and, in process of time, others were drawn 


in, and the undertaking assumed large pro-. 


portions, In fact, it made so many demands 
upon his time that Mr. Moody felt con- 
strained to give up his business so that he 
could devote himself entirely to the work, 
relying solely for his maintainance upon the 
voluntary contributions of Christian people. 

When the late war began, Mr. Moody 
altered somewhat the character of his la- 
bors. There was a large camp in the neigh- 
borhood of Chicago, to which he gave much 
attention, going there night after night and 
addressing the soldiers, When the Christian 
Commission was organized, he was appointed 
president of the executive branch for Chicago, 
and in the discharge of his duties traveled 
from point to point, working with great zeal 
and with such results as to deem himself rich- 
ly compensated. War being ended, he turned 
his attention to the development of his more 
regular evangelical work in Chicago. 

In October, 1871, the terrible fire which 
destroyed a great part of that city occurrea. 
Mr. Moody and his family were aroused in 
the middle of the night by the alarm, and 
found the fire approaching their dwelling so 
rapidly that they had barely time to dress, 
and leave the house and their household 
effects, to escape injury. This severe loss did 
not daunt his zeal in the work he had 
chosen. One month after the fire a tempo- 
rary building was completed for mission 
purposes, and this has served for the uses of 
a church and school till now. 

It was shortly before the fire occurred that 
Mr. Sankey began to work with Mr. Moody. 
The former happening, on a public occasion, 
to sit near him and join in singing a hymn, 
Mr. Moody’s attention was drawn to his 
beautiful voice. He proposed to Mr, Sankey 
to help him in his work, and was gratified 
with Mr. Sankey’s acceptance. Since that 
time, doubtless, much of Mr. Moody’s success 
before the public is due to the co-operation 
of the sweet singer. 





The immediate cause of their visit to Great 
Britain was an invitation by two gentlemen, 
Mr. Pennefather, of London, and Mr. Bain- 
bridge, of Newcastle, and it was a singular 
circumstance that both these gentlemen died 
about the time of Mr. Moody’s arrival in 
Scotland, in the summer of 1873. He first 
preached in the Salem Congregational Chapel, 
York, on the 22d of June, and from that 
commencement of effort in Great Britain his 
services were very largely attended, the 
assemblages increasing until they reached 
the immense number of fifteen thousand or 
more, as was the case repeatedly in London. 

The London COhristain World estimates 
that during the first ten days of Messrs 
Moody and Sankey’s meetings in London, 
335,000 people attendéd them; about three 
services being held daily, 

The interest which he awakened there 
pervaded all classes, Scarcely did he preach, 
especially during the latter part of his itiner- 
ant ministry, without having among his 
audiences representatives of the best classes 
of English society. While the services were 
held in the Opera House, London, the royal 
box was generally filled with people of rank. 
The Princess of Wales, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Dean of Westminster and 
Lady Stanley, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and others, attended, some of 
them many times; and it has been stated 
that once the Queen herself appeared. 

As to the influence of this sort of religious 
effort upon English people, we will only 
quote a passage from the London Times, the 
great representative of English sentiment 
and politics. In allusion to one of the meet- 
ings it read : 

“No one who has witnessed these services 
can doubt their powerful agency for good, 


] not only upon the ruder masses of society, 


but upon many also who have been ac- 
customed to associate the idea of revivalism 
with mere fanaticism and excitement. There 
was, certainly, nothing of this kind in yester- 
day’s service. The devotional part of the 
services was as calm and unexciting as in 
the soberest parish church, while the sermon 
was not less calculated to benefit the most 
steady-going churchman, than to arouse the 
attention of ‘hose who had hitherto thought 
little about religion.” 


“ 
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Mr. Moody’s method of preaching is 
marked by little attempt in the way of ora- 
torical expression or of dramatic effect. 
He uses simple language, illustrating his 
meaning with stories from his own and the 
religious experience of others, and with inci- 
dents and figures from every-day life. Asa 
specimen, we quote the following from his 
fifth sermon in London, which has been 
spoken of as one of the mosteffective of those 
delivered in the British metropolis: 

“T look upon life as a man going up a hill 
and then down again. I have got to the top 
of the hill, if I should live the full term of 
life—three-score years and ten—and am just 
on the other side. I am speaking to many 
here who are also on the top of the hill, and 
I ask you,if you are not Christians, just to 
pause a few moments, and ask yourselves 
where you are. Let us look back on the hill 
that we have been climbing. What do you 
see? Yonder a gravestone; it marks the 
grave of a praying mother. Did you not 
promise her when she was dying that you 
would meet her in heaven? Am I not speak- 
ing to some here to-night who made that 
solemn promise? Young man, have you 
kept it? Look a little further up the hill. 
There is a gravestone that marks the grave 
of a little child—it may have been a little 
lovely girl—perhaps her name was Mary ; or 
it may have been a boy, Charlie, and when 
that child was taken from you, did you not 
promise God, and did you not promise the 
child, that you would meet it in heaven? Is 
the promise kept? Think! Are you still 
fighting against God ? Are you still harden- 
ing your hearts? I would to God that you 
would to-night settle this question. Now, 
look down the hill. What do you see? 
Yonder there is a grave; we can not tell how 
many days, or years, or weeks it is away ; we 
are hastening toward that grave. It may be 
that the coffin is already made that this body 
shall be laid in; it may be that the shroud is 
already waiting. My friends, is it not the 
height of madness to put off salvation so 
long? Undoubtedly I am speaking to some 
who will be in eternity a week from now. 
In a large audience like this, during the 
next week death will surely come and snatch 
some away ; it may be the speaker, or it may 
be some one who is listening. Why put off 





the question another day? Why say to the 
Lord Jesus again to-night, ‘Go thy way this 
time, and when I havea more convenient sea- 
son I will call for Thee?’ Why not open 
your heart and say, ‘ King of Glory, comein!’ 
He will receive you. 

THREE STEPS TO PERDITION. 

“You know there are three steps to the lost 
‘world. Let me give you their names, The 
first is Neglect. All a man has to do is to 
neglect salvation, and that will take him to 
the lost world. Some people say: ‘ What 
have I done?’ Why, if you merely neglect 
salvation you will be lost. I am on a swift 
river, and lying in the bottom of my little 
boat; all I have to do is to fold my arms, and 
the current will carry me out to sea. So all 
that a man has to dois to fold his arms in the 
current of life, and he will drift on and be 
lost. The second step is Refusal. There are 
many who have got on the first step, neglect. 
If I met you at the door and pressed this 
question on you, you would say: ‘ Not to- 
night, Mr. Moody, not to-night.’ But there 
are others of you who, if I said, ‘I want 
you to press into the Kingdom of God,’ 
would politely refuse: ‘I will not become 
a Christian to-night; I know I ought, but I 
won't to-night.’ Then the last step is to de- 
spiseit. Some of you have already got on the 
lower round of the ladder. You despise 
Christ. I see some of you looking at me with 
scorn and contempt. You hate Christ; you 
hate Christianity; you hate the best people 
on earth, and the best friends you have got ; 
and if I were to offer you the Bible, you would 
tear it up and put your foot upon it. Oh, 
despisers ! you will soon be in another world. 
Make haste and repent, and return to God. 
Now, on which step are you, my friengd— 
neglecting, or refusing, or despising? Bear 
in mind that a great many are taken off from 
the first step; they die in neglect. And a 
great many are taken away refusing. And 
a great many are on the last step, despising 
salvation. I wish I could settle this question 
for you. I wish I could bleed for you. 
Won't you come? Everything that is pure 
and holy and lovely is beckoning us toa world 
of love and peace ; everything that is polluted 
and vile and hellish and carnal, is beckoning 
us down. I will set before you life and 
death; which will you choose? When 
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Pilate had Christ on his hands, he said: 
‘What shall I do with Him?’ and the mul- 
titude cried out, ‘Away with Him! crucify 


Him!’ ‘Young men, is that your language 
to-night? Do you say: Away with this 
Gospel! away with Christianity! away 


with your prayers, your sermons, your Gospel 
sounds! I do not want Christ! Or, will 
you be wise and say, ‘Lord Jesus, I want- 
Thee, I need Thee, I will have Thee?’ 
May God bring you to that decision!” 

The pure devotion of Mr. Moody and his 
associate to the cause of evangelism is con- 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE WILL. 
VIEWS OF EMINENT METAPHYSICIANS CONSIDERED. 


spicuously evident in the fact that shortly 
before they left England they declined a 
proposition to give them a testimonial, and 
the copyright upon their hymn-books, which 
were sold, amounted to $25,000, to which 
they had a legal and a moral right, was left 
to the disposal of the London Committee 
for religious work. 

A building will be erected, ere long, in the 
West End of London, $400,000 having been 
already subscribed toward it, as a memorial 
of the evangelical labor of the Americans 
in England. 


Gall’s Definition; Will in the Brute; Will not Imperial; Dr. Carpenter on the Will; Mental Culture 
Essential to Sound Exercise; Will in Childhood; Coleridge and Mozart; Self-Discipline and Ver- 


satility; Moral Influences. 


[IntRopucToRY.—This well-reasoned discussion 
is taken from Mr. Morgan’s new work, entitled, 
‘* The Skull and the Brain.’ It will answer many 
inquiries which we are receiving almost daily 
with regard to the functions of the brain and the 
eperations of mental faculties, as well as clear u 
many doubts respecting the nature of will.—Ep. 


HE fact of no local habitation being as- 

signed to the will in the phrenological 
map, is advanced as an argument against the 
completeness of the system. On this I would 
remark that Gall did not consider the will a 
single faculty, having a special organ. 

““Ce n’est point Vimpulsion resultant de 
activité d’un seul organe, or, comme disent 
les auteurs, le sentiment du desir, qui constitue 
Ja volanté. Afin que homme ne se borne pas 
& desirer, pour qu’il veuille, il faut le concours 
de laction de plusieurs facultés intellectuelles 
supérieures ; il faut que les motifs soient pesés, 
comparés, et jugés. La decision resultant de 
cette operation s’appelle la Volonté.” — Fone- 
tions de Cervean, par F. G. Gall, tome VI., p. 
428. (1825.) 

(TRANSLATION. ] 

“Will is not an impulse resulting from the 
activity of a single organ, or, according to cer- 
tain authors, the feeling of desire. In order 
that a man may not limit himself to wishing 
in order that he may will, the concurrent ac- 
tivity of several of the higher intellectual fac- 
ulties is necessary; motives must be weighed, 
compared, and judged. The decision resulting 
from this operation is called Will.” 


The operations of the will, and its influence, 
mentally and physically, on the workings of 
the mind, and its outward manifestations, the 
influence of motives on the will, as well as the. 
various emotions and intellectual proclivities 
and their causes, present a varied and an ex- 
tensive field of inquiry far exceeding the limits 
of this work. Seeing, then, that we can not 
traverse this field, let us take a view of it from 
the most convenient standpoint we can com- 
mand, and endeavor to ascertain whether or 
not Gall’s conclusion be correct. 

No purely voluntary action can take place 
without the will, hence the terms volition and 
will are used synonymously. The term will 
is also used as expressive of a resolve, a deci- 
sion to do something, or perform some act on 
a future occasion. It is likewise made use of in 
a compound sense, designative of traits of char- 
acter, such as disobedience, as a self-willed 
child; determined persistence, as a willful, 
headstrong man; definiteness of aim and one- 
ness of purpose, as a strong-willed person; de- 
ficiency in constancy of pursuit, or unsteadi- 
ness of will, as a person of a versatile mind, 

who shows a vacillating, changeable disposition, 
and sticks to nothing long, like a butterfly flit- 
ting from flower to flower, and tasting a little 
of the sweetness of each, but exhausting none. 
Such a person is said to be weak-willed; and 
those persons who manifest indecision of char- 
acter, and are simply led by others, are repre- 





sented as possessing no will of their own. 
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These varied uses of the term will tend to 
bewilder the minds of persons who have not 
studied the nature of will proper; consequent- 
ly, while every one speaks of the will, compar- 
atively few have a right conception of it. 

1. What, then, is the will, and what are its 
powers ? 

2. Is it a faculty of the mind, possessing a 
special cerebral center, and being subject to 
the same laws as other centers? 

8. Is it an independent, self-controlling prop- 
erty or entity, possessing the power of domin- 
ating over the mind and of acting with perfect 
freedom ? or is its freedom limited by circum- 
stances over which it can exert no control ? 

4. Is it a distinct faculty? or is the term 
will merely expressive of voluntary action and 
control, as resulting from certain antecedent 
mental operations that are determined by 
sense-impressions, and the perceptions, and 
ideas, and desires that are produced in the 
mind by these impressions? In other words, 
do the mental phenomena that we attribute to 
the will result from our whole mental life ? 

The subsequent remarks and examples of 
the operations of the will, crude and ill-digested 
as they are, will assist the student in solving 
these questions, and may stimulate him to 
thoughtful inquiry, and direct his attention to 
the standard authorities in psychology for fuller 
information. I simply aim at a popular expo- 
sition from a phrenological point of view, be- 
lieving this method will be the most useful to 
my class of readers. 

WILL IN THE BRUTE. 

Let us inquire what are some of the primi- 
tive manifestations of the will in the brute, of 
which the dog will serve as a sufficient exam- 
ple; and note a few of the earlier operations of 
the will in man as observed in childhood, and 
its development toward maturity. 

A dog, feeling the pinch of ‘hunger, seizes 
hold of and devours a pullet, for which he gets 
severely whipped. Hunger, on a future occa- 
sion, gnaws at his stomach, and observing 
some defenseless pullets, he longs for one, but 
remembering his punishment for his former 
misdeed, he restrains himself. What is the 
cause of the change in the animal’s conduct? 
It is clearly the fear of punishment, supposing 
his sense of hunger to be as acute in the latter 
case as it was in the former. Here we see the 
effects of two opposing forces; hunger and 
fear contend for mastery, but the latter comes 
off victor, and determines the dog’s choice and 
pis action—in other words, determines his will. 
At another time his dinner is put down to him 











when he is resting. The flavor of the meal 
arousing his consciousness, he rises and looks 
at it for awhile, then resting on his haunches 
takes another look, and finally lies down again 
without touching the food. Here, again, we 
observe two forces have been contending—a 
desire to eat and a desire to rest, in which the 
latter gained the ascendancy, and the will act- 
ed accordingly. 

" Lowned a dog of the Newfoundland and re- 
triever breed, and I was much interested in ob- 
serving the operations of his mind. He was very 
fond of bathing, and often spent a whole day in 
this indulgence. Through knowing his habits, 
and by studying his expression, I could per- 
ceive by its indications when he proposed go- 
ing to bathe; and I often succeeded in thwart- 
ing his intention, and at other times in drawing 
him from his favorite pursuit. “ Albert,” I 
would say, sometimes, “I see you are going to 
bathe; now, the dinner will be ready at one 
o’clock, and if you don’t return at that time 
you will not get any.” He would look me in 
the face, and giving unmistakable signs that I 
was understood, would steal slyly off; but, 
notwithstanding, I do not recollect of having 
talked to him to this effect in vain. It was 
frequently remarked by myself and other mem- 
bers of the family when the cloth was being 
laid, that “ Albert would turn up just now,” 
for he usually, under the circumstances, came 
at the appointed time. I fancy I him now, 
standing with his fore paws on the window- 
sill at the outside, l.oking into the dining- 
room, notifying his return and asking for ad- 
mission. The thought of his dinner had deter- 
mined his will from either not going to bathe, 
er not indulging in this luxury so long as he 
was wont to do. 

AN ELUCIDATION. 

An analysis of these examples of the opera- 
tions of the dog’s will shows that the initiative 
in the first place was the impulse of hunger ;: 
that in the second case hunger was restrained: 
by fear, and this was excited by experience or- 
the recollection of punishment; then judg-- 
ment decided not to incur the like again, and: 
the will carried out its decision. In the thirdi 
example, the opposing motives were so poised! 
for a time as to cause indecision, until the de- 
sire for rest turned the scale, and the will, act-- 
ing in accordance therewith, caused the animal 
to lie down. The last case shows a higher 
manifestation of mind, a more complex opera- 
tion of the knowing faculties, of memory, ex- 
perience, and trust, the evidence presented to 
the judgment being greater and more: compli-- 
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cated for the guidance of the will; and all the 
examples show that the dog’s will was not a 
self-determining power, but the resultant of 
feeling, memory, and experience, or that these 
were the remote causes, and judgment the 
proximate cause, of the resultant actions, the 
will being simply the executor of the judg- 
ment, the liberator of the nerve-force which 
set the voluntary organs in motion for the ac- 
complishment of a definite purpose; much in 
the same way as an engine-driver opens the 
valves of an engine, and liberates the steam 
pressing against them, so as to allow it to flow 
into the cylinder, and set the engine in motion 
for a specific end. 

If the dog were endowed with a moral na- 
ture, so as to feel a lively sense of responsi- 
bility for his actions, and that doing right were 
essential to his personal happiness, as well as 
that of his species, and wrong-doing entailed 
misery, other motives arising out of this 
sense would be laid before the judgment 
in deciding upon courses of action involv- 
ing the moral sense of right and wrong, and 
greater deliberation would be necessary. But 
if the animal were not fitted with a higher en- 
dowment of intellect to acquire information, 
and to judge of evidence commensurate with 
the moral sense, he would be in a worse posi- 
tion than he now is. His will would be less 
self-determjping and controlling, inasmuch as 
the desire to do right and the fear of doing 
wrong would trammel and weaken the judg- 
ment, and, consequently, the power of the 
will. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECT. 

By attentively studying the operations of the 
human will from the first dawning of intellect 
to maturity and old age, we find that it is gov- 
erned by similar laws as those of the brutes, 
with this important difference, that man is en- 
dewed with a moral nature, and an intellect in 
keeping therewith, consequently his will is in- 
fluenced by & more numerous and higher range 
of motives. 

On presenting to a child for the first time a 
piece of alum and a piece of sugar, he instinct- 
ivély seizes hold of both, and puts them to his 
mouth, when he ‘finds the one agreeable and 
the other disagreeable ; this makes an impres- 
sion on his mind, and by repeatedly presenting 
these-substances to him he learns to discrimin- 
ate the difference between them, and ultimate- 
ly refuses the alum and accepts the sugar, 
which indicates decision of judgment as the 
basis of his will; whereas, in his initial trial, 
his action was ‘the result of instinctive impulse, 





arising from curiosity, or other simple or com- 
plex impressions. 

Should he take ill, and a doctor be called in, 
he afterward remembers his pains, and that 
the doctor looked at his tongue, and felt his 
arm (pulse). He likewise recollects that he 
took physic, or something nauseous; and for a 
while after the medical attendant had discon- 
tinued his visits, the child associates his ail- 
ment, the examination of his tongue and pulse, 
and his taking medicine, with the doctor; and 
not being capable of distinguishing other gen- 
tlemen from him, he becomes alarmed at their 
visits, and refuses to put out his tongue and 
let his arm be felt by them, and to take any- 
thing out of a spoon or other utensil by which 
the physic was given to him, until he learns to 
discriminate between the doctor and other per- 
sons, and the medicine and the things pleasant 
and unpleasant to his taste, and so is able to 
dissociate in his mind the connection between 
his ailment and the doctor, and everything 
pertaining to him. In this case the boy’s will 
is influenced by the stronger motives and ex- 
periences, similarly to the dog’s. 

In the matured and educated mind of larger 
experience we observe other emotions coming . 
into play, and presenting a different order of 
motives for the decisions of the judgment, by 
which the will is prompted to action, such, for 
example, as emotions of justice, truth, charity, 
sympathy, tenderness, reverence, dignity, am- 
bition, love, and aftachment, a desire for knowl- 
edge, love of refinement, utility, the welfare of 
mankind, self-interest, self-abnegation; duty, 
and obligation to God and man, etc. To ana- 
lyze the effects of these various elements on the 
mind in giving birth to motives, and showing 
wherein the stronger prevail with the judg- 
ment, and prompt the will to act in a certain 
way in preference to another, might be inter- 
esting, but this is beyond the scope of the 
present work. A few examples, however, will 
show that, in these more complex operations 
of the mind, the will is subject to similar laws 
as it is in the case of the dog and that of the 
child. 

THE WILL NOT IMPERIAL. 

The will is said to be the highest force of 
the mind, notwithstanding it has not unlimited 
control over the body, as is shown in the case 
of paralytics; neither is it all-powerful or con- 
trolling over the mind. We can not will to 
sleep or wake, to think or not to think, to re- 
member or not to remember, to love or to hate, 
to feel gay or sorrowful, to express or not to 
express by word or gesture the various emo- 
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tions that pervade the mind, etc., when we 
like; nor can the will originate an idea or dis- 
‘miss one at pleasure when it has taken posses- 
sion of the mind. We may, by change of 
topic, company, or scenery, gradually get rid 
of a troublesome idea, but to dismiss it at once 
by an effort of the will is frequently beyond 
our power; and the will is equally powerless 
for determining the materials of thought, nor 
can it execute movements for a special aim 
before the habit of such movements be ac- 
quired; and when the habit is acquired, the 
will can not cause it to be forgotten until the 
judgment has decided to give it up, and this 
decision can only be arrived at by presenting 
to the judgment a stronger motive for desist- 
ing than for continuing the practice of such 
movements; and then it takes time, less or 
more, to forget the habit, proportionate to the 
persistency of the muscles to act in accordance 
with it; hence the absolute necessity of right 
training, education, and proper associations. 
Supposing an intelligent, thoughtful, and 
just man to be considering the best way to 
spend his holidays, and to have several places 
in view, each possessing specialties for his 
choice, his aim being to get as much healthful 
recreation as he can, compatible with limited 
means and delicate health, and the interests of 
his wife and children, whom he purposes to 
take with him. It is obvious that his purse, 
his health, the time of the year, and the com- 
fort, traveling capacity, and enjoyment of his 
family would present special features for con- 
sideration, and the strongest would be likely 
te determine his choice ; and it is equally obvi- 
ous that to arrive at a right judgment he 
should be unbiased, unselfish, and have correct 
information as to the routes, accommodation, 
objects of interest, the means of getting to 
them, the salubrity of the atmosphere, and the 
probable benefit and pleasure each of the dis- 
tricts would be likely to afford, and his deci- 
sion would necessarily be in accordance with 
the balance of evidence. Such would be the 
result in the case of a person having decision 
of character, and if he had firmness of purpose 
the verdict would be carried out, circumstances 
permitting; but if-he were an undecided per- 
son, he would have difficulty in cuming to a 
decision proportionately to his deficiency of 
this quality of mind; and, when he did decide, 
should he be inconstant, no reliance could be 
placed on his carrying out his resolves. A 
person of this kind would be properly described 
as wanting in self-control. But what of his 
will? Would his indecision and vacillation 





be attributable to unsteadiness of the will? or 
to weakness of judgment and infirmness of 
purpose? or to the constitution of his mind in 
general? To the latter, I think. For the 
judgment might be trammelled by Apprehen- 
siveness, deficient Firmness, and power of con- 
centrating his attention, and love of change, or 
all these acting together with an equal degree 
of power. The same qualities would tend to 
bring about a change of purpose after a deci- 
sion had been come to, as one or more of them 
happened to be overcome by the other, while 
the will waited in readiness to carry out the 
decision, like a railway engine-driver waiting 
in readiness to move the engine as soon as he 
receives the guard’s signal. 
DEPENDENCE UPON THE JUDGMENT. 

The will seems to be no more self-determin- 
ing and capable of over-riding the judgment 
than the hangman is to overrule the judgment 
of the court in a criminal trial. But as the 
office of the latter is to carry out the law, so is 
it the office of the will to execute the decisions 
of the judgment. Yet the parallel does not 
hold throughout; for while the hangman can 
not alter the evidence on which the condemned 
is convicted, we can, by efforts of the will, alter 
the circumstances which give rise to the mo- 
tives that influence our judgments. But here, 
again, motives take the precedence, for we 
must have reason for altering the circum- 
stances, so as to induce such volitional control 
which presupposes motives as the basis of our 
reasons. For example, “a fast young man” 
brought to consider the error of his ways, by 
affliction or some other sudden calamity, re- 
solves upon a thorough reformation of con- 
duct, and he puts forth all his might to re- 
trieve his character. But he finds the giving 
up of old habits, and the breaking off of long- 
established connections, hard work. Yet, be- 
ing thoroughly impressed with the necessity of 
saving himself, and of doing it at once, he 
summons all his powers to do battle with the 
enemy. He no longer trims with him; con- 
quer or die is his motto. Then old companions 
are given up, and new ones sought more in 
keeping with his altered state of mind. The 
library and the lecture-room are substituted 
for the drinking-saloon ; works of fiction and 
romance are replaced by treatises on science 
and morals; literature and religion, sociology, 
self-discipline, self-reformation, and the good 
of society, form subjects for thought and topics 
of conversation; and by concentrated and per- 
sistent effort he ultimately extricates himself. 

This person has altered the circumstances 
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which influenced his motives of action, his 
surroundings, trains of thought, and general 
habits; but the starting point was the stronger 
motive—the offspring of the sudden awakening 
from the slumber of passional thralldom. 

DR. CARPENTER ON THE WILL. 

The latest exposition of the will is from the 
pen of Dr. Carpenter (“ Principles of Mental 
Physiology”). He speaks of it as being free 
and the “self-determining power,” a “some- 
thing essentially different from the general re- 
sultant of the automatic activity of the mind” 
(p. 892), by the exertion of which each individ- 
ual becomes the director of his own conduct; 
“and so far,” says he, “ the arbiter of his own 
destinies, in virtue of its domination over the 
automatic operations of the mind, as over the 
automatic movements of the body; the real 
self-formation of the Ego commencing with 
his consciousness of the ability to determine 
his own course of thought and action.” But 
this self-determining, self-directing power is 
not, as it would appear according to the au- 
thor, an innate power, but it has to be acquired. 
He remarks, “ Until this self-directing power 
has been acquired, the character is the result- 
ant of the individual’s original constitution, 
and of the circumstances in which he may 
have been placed; his character is formed for 
him rather than dy him, and such a being, one 
of those heathen outcasts of whom all our great 
towns are unhappily but too productive, can 
surely be no more morally responsible for his 
actions than the lunatic who has lost whatever 
self-control he once possessed ” (pp. 9, 10). 

That man’s character and beliefs are, to a 
certain extent, molded by circumstances, and 
that he has the power of altering some of the 
circumstances, and is to this extent the arbiter 
of his destinies, are facts generally admitted, 
and so far Dr. Carpenter’s theory is in accord 
with the general belief. But the doctrine that 
persons who pander to their appetites, and 
lead immoral lives, are no more responsible for 
their actions than lunatics, is at variance with 
the opinions and laws of all civilized peoples 
and nations. 

MENTAL CULTURE ESSENTIAL. 

Are there any of those heathen outcasts, of 
whom all our great towns are but too produc- 
tive, who are sane, that have not self-deter- 
mining power? Persons that are deficient in 
decision of character and firmness of purpose, 
who are vacillating, changeable mortals, and 
are tossed to and fro with every wind of doc- 
trine—creatures of impulse and excitement of 
the moment—are often spoken of as not having 





a will of theirown. But this mode of speech 
is not to be interpreted as literally and scien- 
tifically true. All that is meant by it, or ought 
to be understood by it, is instability and defi- 
ciency of self-discipline and control. Again, 
can it be legitimately said of those who lead 
immoral lives, that are frequenters of the ale- 
bench, the.gambling table, and indulgers in 
low, brutalizing pastimes, that they are no 
more responsible for their actions than luna- 
tics? Certainly not. If we observe their ac- 
tions and listen to their debates, the laying 
down of their plans, and the arrangement of 
their overreaching gambling-plots, we shall 
see striking indications of sagacity, dominant 
will, and self-determining power, besides re- 
markable tenacity of purpose and unswerv- 
ing determination, which, if applied to moral 
elevation and literary and social distinction, 
would be eminently praiseworthy. It can not, 
therefore, be said that they are devoid of will; 
but we may justly say they are deficient in 
moral power, and, consequently, lack the high- 
er motives and inclinations to distinguish them- 
selves by ennobling characteristics. 

Before proceeding farther it may be as well 
to state that Dr. Carpenter teaches that “the 
actions of our minds, in so far as they are car- 
ried on without any interference of our will, 
may be considered as functions of the brain ;” 
that is to say, they are automatic actions; and 
such actions, by-the-by, are much more numer- 
ous, according té Dr. Carpenter, than we have 
hitherto been taught to believe them to be. 
On the other hand, he says: 

“In the control which the will can exert 
over the direction of the thought, and over the 
motive force exerted by the feelings, we have 
the evidence of a new and independent power, 
which may either oppose or concur with the 
automatic tendencies, and which, accordingly 
as it is habitually exerted, tends to render the 
Ego a free agent,” —page 28. 

This passage, translated into phrenological 
language, simply means that man is endowed 
with a three-fold nature, or with a mental or- 
ganism by which he manifests this triple con- 
dition—namely, animal propensities, moral sen- 
timents, and intellectual faculties; and that 
when the animal propensities largely predom- 
inate in any person, we find that he is strongly 
inclined to appetital impulse and animal grati- 
fication in general; that he feels self-discipline 
very difficult, a work requiring an ever-watch- 
ful eye on his natural desires, his words, and 
actions, and the absolute necessity of having 
his duty, as a responsible being to God and 
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man, constantly before his mind, in order to 
stimulate him to determinate and persistent 
efforts to keep his appetites in check, so that 
he may, by Divine aid, overcome. Truly may 
such a person, when fully alive to his state, ex- 
claim, “ The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” 

No person who is highly endowed by nature 
can conceive the reality of such people’s state 
of mind, the intensity of their conflicts with 
their propensities, or have more than a faint 
conception of the power of temptation, and 
their susceptibility to it in their case; for as 
the magnet turns to the north, so do their pro- 
pensities naturally incline to sensual indul- 
gence. This class are the wayside and rocky- 
ground hearers, 

When the moral sentiments dominate, a 
moral life is easy—yes, very easy indeed, as 
compared with the case of the last-named. 
Persons so endowed represent the good-ground 
hearers, There is depth of moral soil, and the 
seeds of righteousness take root, and “ spring 
up and bear fruit an hundred-fold.” To those 
persons in whom the intellectual faculties are 
dominant, knowledge usually forms the most 
agreeable pabulum. 

The great desideratum is to gain moral as- 
cendancy under the guidance of an enlightened 
understanding; then the self-determining pow- 
er will develop into self-control, and what is 
good and ennobling is the natural outcome, as 
it were, of such minds. This is the class to 
whom Dr. Carpenter, I apprehend, attributes 
the overruling power of the will—whose voli- 
tional actions largely predominate over the 
automatic, thereby rendering the Ego free; 
and it is vice versa in the case of the rocky- 
ground hearers. Yet I can not allow the justi- 
fiability of denominating this latter class as 
having no will; although it may in truth be 
said that the Ego in such persons is fearfully 
trammelled in moral action. 

WILL IN CHILDHOOD. 

We are told that all the actions of early 
childhood are automatic: 

“The more carefully the actions of early 
childhood are observed, the more obvious does 
it become that they are solely prompted by 
ideas and feelings which automatically suc- 
ceed one another in uncontrolled accordance 
with the laws of suggestion,’—page 264. 

According to this view a child has no will. 
This is doubtless true of new-born infants; but 
at what period a child acquires a will,-the 
doctor does not state, nor by what means it 
may be acquired. However, we may safely 





say that will appears simultaneously with rea- 
son; and as the power of reason becomes 
stronger by the growth of knowledge, the 
will gains strength in like ratio. But does 
self-control keep pace with this increase of 
will-power? My observations of the actions 
and self-government of children incline me to 
the negative on this question, and reason cor- 
roborates observation ; for proper self-control 
requires a tolerable balance of the intellectual 
faculties, moral sentiments and propensities, 
naturally, and that they be well trained by ex- 
perience and culture. So will and self-culture 
are distinct, although we can not possess the 
latter without the former. 

Dr. Carpenter says: 

‘* Even in the adult the predominance of the 
automatic activity of the mind over that which 
is regulated by the will is often seen as a re- 
sult of a want of balance between the two, 
arising either from the excessive force of the 
former, or from excessive weakness of the lat- 
ter. We have it in the loose, rambling talk of 
persons who have never schooled themselves 
to the maintenance of a coherent train of 
thought, but are perpetually flying off at a tan- 
gent, sometimes at a mere sensorial, suggestion 
(conveyed by the sound or the visual concep- 
tion of a word), sometimes of an ideational as- 
sociation of a most irrelevant kind,”—pages 
265-6. 

Coleridge and Mozart are cited as examples 
of this order of mind. A rather lengthy ac- 
count of the lives of these famous men is given, 
with interesting anecdotal illustrations of the 
workings of their minds. Coleridge is de- 
scribed as being wofully deficient in self- 
determining power of will—in fact, as being 
little more than an automaton, a walking 
dreamer, 2 sort of unconscious elaborator of 
thought, who, for brilliancy and power, has 
rarely been exceeded;- and “there was, per- 
haps, not one of the last generation who has 
left so strong an impress of himself in the sub- 
sequent course of thought of reflective minds 
engaged in the highest subjects of human con- 
templation,” notwithstanding “it used to be 
said of him that whenever natural obligation 
or voluntary undertaking made it his duty to 
do anything, the fact seemed a sufficient reason 
for his not doing it.” These characteristics in- 
dicate a low state of morals and imperfect ap- 
preciation of obligation and duty. 

In a mind so constituted the motives arising 
out of moral feeling would be weakly repre- 
sented, and, consequently, the will would not 
be guided by such considerations, and it would 
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be left at the mercy of stronger and more per- 
sistent impulses, causing Coleridge’s demeanor 
to be “expressive of weakness under the pos- 
sibility of strength,” as Carlyle aptly describes 
it. Carlyle further says, “Nothing could be 
more copious than his talk, besides, it was talk 
not flowing any whither like a river, but 
spreading every whither in inextricable cur- 
rents and regurgitations, like a lake or a sea, 
terribly deficient in goa] or aim.” 

Now, what of this erratic genius, whose bril- 
liancy shone like a cascade PREGNANT WITH 
SUNBEAMS, and whose power left an impress 
on the sphere of thought as indelible as the 
upheavings of Etna on terra firma? He cer- 
tainly was a notable example of the want of 
self-determining power; but, surely, all this 
brilliancy and this power were not automatic 
resultants, spontaneous and uncontrollable dis- 
charges of nerve-force from the hemispheric 
cortical cells! Whence came his extended and 
varied acquisitions? the ingatherings of the 
harvests of literature and art of past genera- 
tions, and contemporary tillers of the soil of 
thought stored in his mind? All this volubil- 
ity of which Carlyle speaks—excellent talk, 
very—was surely not a mere bubbling from 
the springs of intuition. There must have 
been toil in the gathering and the garnering of 
the harvests—aye, laborious toil, either forced 
or voluntary, and, if voluntary, self-denial, self- 
determination, and strong efforts of will. 
SELF-DISCIPLINE MOST NEEDED IN VERSATILE 

MINDS. 

It requires a much stronger will, a much 
greater power of self-discipline, to govern a 
versatile intellect than one of less endowments. 
The man with one or two strong predominant 
powers runs in a groove, like an automaton; 
but men whose powers of acquisition are so 
numerous, strong, and active as Coleridge’s, 
each craving with an insatiable thirst for men- 
tal pabulum, require a comparatively super- 
human power ot self-discipline to keep them 
in check, so as to be forced, as it were, to in- 
dulge in their specialties. Men’s power of 
self-control should be measured according 
to the strength and activity of their varied 
inclinations, the plenitude and power of their 
motive-springs, and the intensity of their crav- 
ings. 

Mozart is instanced as a typical example of 
the spontaneous or automatic producer of musi- 
cal conceptions. He, “like Coleridge, was a 
man whose will was weak in proportion to the 
automatic activity of his mind, hence his life 
becomes a most interesting study to the psy- 





chologist.” Yet Mozart is represented—and 
the account he gives of himself confirms the 
accuracy of the representation—as having pos- 
sessed an excellent memory, and complete mas- 
tery over his thoughts, likewise a remarkable 
capacity for methodizing and defining them; 
so that as a sportsman would empty his well- 
filled bag and divide into separate lots the va- 
rieties of game, he could take his thoughts out 
of his mental pouch, and select and arrange 
them, and could “write and talk during the 
process.” ‘* When he was in the vein for com- 
position, it was difficult to tear him from his 
desk.” Mozart, then, manifested very diverse 
traits from Coleridge. He evidently had more 
than an ordinary share of self-determining pow- 
er, and why he should be presented to us as a 
man of weak will is best known to Dr. Carpen- 
ter, but he gives us an inkling of his reasons 
for doing so in the following passage : 

“If the self-discipline, which Mozart so ad- 
mirably exercised in the culture of his musical 
gifts had been carried into his moral nature, so 
as to restrain the impulses of his ardent tem- 
perament within due bounds, and to prevent 
him from consuming the energy of his frail 
body in the pursuit of exhausting pleasures, 
the world might have profited by a still higher 
development of his genius, and a still larger 
bequest of treasures of pure and elevated en- 
joyment,”—page 275-6. 

What the author means by the moral nature 
here is evidently’ the religious. 

Dr. Carpenter speaks of strong wills, of weak 
and unsteady wills, and of persons possessing 
no will, and, as we have seen, that the will— 
the self-determining power—has to be acquired. 
Now, all the numerous examples which he 
gives of the working of these varieties, show 
that the will acted in each case with the aim 
of attaining thé greatest apparent good. I say 
apparent good, for a person may deny himself 
of present pleasure with the view of realizing 
greater good in the future, or he may prefer 
the pleasure of the moment to the practice of 
self-denial and to waiting for that which his 
judgment dictates would bring about more 
real and permanent good at some future peri- 
od. This is the usual course of the epicure and 
the drunkard, and those who pander to their 
appetites. Again, a person may act both for his 
present and his future interests; and this may 
arise either through ignorance, want of fore- 
thought, or circumspection, or from other 
causes. 

Coleridge did not, evidently, conduct him- 
self properly, nor did he accomplish what 
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might have been expected of him. He had 
extraordinary talents, but they were not prop- 
erly directed and controlled. He was defi- 
cient in persistent effort, and his conduct indi- 
cated defective morals; and that is just such a 
character as would have been inferred of him 
by a competent, practical phrenologist from 
the form of his head. 

I possess two casts of his head, one taken in 
1828 and the other in 1834, The size of his 
head according to these casts is large, being 
157 cubic inches by water measurement; and 
the basal region is by far the largest. The 
length of it is 8.1 inches, measured from the su- 
per orbital ridge to the occipital spinous process, 
whereas the coronal region is only 6.7 inches 
long between ths points of ossification of the 
frontal bone, and about three-fourths of an 
inch above the apex of the occipital bone, and 
the head rounded off archwise considerably 
above these points; and the part where phre- 
nologists locate Concentrativeness or Contin- 
uitiveness is comparatively small. The cir- 
cumference of the head at the base is 23% 
inches, and of the superior part 21% inches. 
These measurements indicate a vigorous but 
unequally balanced mental organism; but I 
am di; vessing. 

MORAL INFLUENCES. 

It would appear, as far as I can make out, 
that the cause of those distinguishing charac- 
teristics of those different varieties of will, ac- 
cording to Dr. Carpenter, is the comparative 
strength or weakness of the moral feelings; 
and that non-willed persons either possess no 
moral feeling, or such a very weak moral na- 
ture, and so disproportionate to the strength 
of their animal and appetital impulses, as to 
render them, owing to this great want of men- 
ta’ balance, slaves of the latter. In other 
words, their actions are physically and idea- 
tionally automatic, not voluntary; the former 
being reflected by the spinal axis, and the lat- 
ter by the cortical substance of the cerebral, 
nemispheric ganglion. 

The following shows the influence of the 
emotions on the will: 

A young man struck with Cupid’s dart, and 
having been accepted by the object of his af- 
fections, paid his addresses to her for some 
time, during which he observed many traits 
that led him to perceive she would not make 
him a suitable companion for life, and he pic- 
tured to himself a home the reverse of a happy 
one should he marry her; that disorder, im- 
providence, debt, and a number of other things 
would probably mar his happiness. So he 





tried to break the connection several times, 
but only to find his own weakness, After re- 
peated intervals of separation, he was always 
drawn back again by a power he could not 
understand or control. He saw the whirlpool 
of misery, and pulled hard to steer clear, yet 
found himself drifting into it, and, at last, was 
hopelessly engulfed, to the great grief of his 
parents and friends. Never, perhaps, did a 
poor fellow find stronger reasons for regretting 
his course. All his forebodings were more 
than realized—in fact, multiplied without end 
and intensified beyond human endurance. He 
suffered and endured until a separation was 
deemed the only plan of saving himself from 
committing some desperate act. Separation 
was effected, and he went to sea for a long 
trip, after making ample provision for his 
wife. He now thought the end of his trials 
had come at last. Vain, however, were his 
expectations. He returned safely to the home 
of his parents, a perfect paradise as compared 
to the hovel he had left. Another voyage was 
performed; and he returned, but not to the 
home of his parents, but to the bed of his tor- 
mentor, and here he found additional painful 
reasons to regret this course. Twice afterward 
he flew from his wretched abode for awhile, 
but only to go back and drink himself to full- 
ness of misery, until death cut the gordian 
knot, and placed his tormentor beyond the 
reach of hatching degradation and everything 
calculated to render life a burden. Let us 
bring into the foreground the puerile efforts of 
this man’s will to prevent him from going into 
the vortex of ruin, which he evidently saw be- 
fore him, and from extricating himself from 
it when an opportunity presented itself. 

I know this man well, and was privy to his 
courtship, marriage, and trials. He is highly 
respected by all who know him, and is a splen- 
did workman, and by no means in general 
what may be termed a weak-willed person; 
yet, in the hands of Cupid he was powerless. 
This case is irreconcilable with the doctrine of 
the self-directing power of will, for it was not 
an error of judgment which impelled this per- 
son on to the goal of misery. He foresaw the 
evil, and his friends clearly pointed it out to 
him likewise. What, then, caused him to 
drink, so to speak, the poisonous draught? It 
was the influence of the emotion of love, which, 
doubtless, suggested to his mind cause for 
hoping that things might turn out better than 
he feared they would do, and as his judgment 
indicated. Then his natural kindness—for he 
is most kindly disposed—probably caused him 
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to shrink from the idea of so wounding the 
feelings of the loved one, as he would necessa- 
rily do if he abandoned her. Again, he is a 
just man, and love of fair play would suggest 
the idea of the unfairness of abandoning her 
after having won her affections, and leaving 
her in distress or agonizing despair. These 
emotions of hope, sympathy, and justice, act- 
ing in combination with impulses of Cupid, 
would tend to produce a balance of evidence 
in favor of consummating the engagement, and 
would influence the will to execute it. 

I am also intimately acquainted with a man 
who, at the age of six, gave marked indications 
of self-denial, self-determination, and power of 
will, It was customary among children where 
he was brought up to call on their uncles and 
aunts, and other relations in the neighborhood, 
at Christmas to get yule cakes, and for New 
Year’s gifts on New Year’s Day, and for eggs 
at Easter; but Master A——, from his sixth 
birthday, or it may be earlier, invariably re- 
fused to accompany his brother and cousins on 
these occasions, not because he did not desire 
these gifts, but because going for them seemed 
to him humiliating and indicative of want of 
self-respect, except in pursuance of a special 
invitation. Therefore, rather than demean 
himself by such acts, he elected to do without 
the presents. 

Ever since that tender age up to the present 
time, when his crown is whitened by the snow 
of many winters, he has shown the same char- 
acteristic traits, remarkable self-denial, and un- 
swerving adherence to principles, for which he 
has had to suffer very much. He is very ab- 
stemious in his habits, and can not be tempted 
to eat or drink anything which he thinks un- 
suitable for his health, however strong the pal- 
ate may crave for indulgence. He has passed 
by the choicest dishes of well-spread tables, 
which were very tempting to his palate, and 
only partaken of the plainest fare; and such is 
his directness of purpose that I verily believe 
if a whole street were on fire in a city it would 
hardly be sufficient to divert his attention from 
his aim so as to visit it, except he could render 
any assistance, then his own business, for the 
time, might go to the dogs. 

If will is a self-determining power, a prop- 
erty of the mind superior to the strongest mo- 
tives, this person surely possesses it, since ke 
manifested it even before he was six years 
old ; yet, if he had not known something of 
dietetics, and noted the effects of particular 
kinds of food on his health, he would doubt- 
less have satisfied his palate, when tempted to 





do so, at the expense of his stomach; hence 
his conduct is marked by self-control ; but this 
quality, so far as concerns hygiene, is guided 
by experience. His juvenile conduct regard- 
ing presents indicates Self-Esteem and Firm 
ness as the overruling motives. 

The cause of the difference between strong- 
willed and weak-willed persons appears to arise 
from inequality in the strength of predominant 
faculties, a greater sensitiveness to certain im- 
pressions than to others, and to external and 
internal stimuli, also the quantity and quality 
of a person’s experience, education, knowl- 
edge, and surroundings. 

Some children—and “ men are only children 
of a larger growth” and expcrience—are in- 
tractable, disobedient, and sc’f-willed—that is 
to say, they are guided by unbending deter- 
mination, independence, and self-interest, rath- 
er than the advice and experience and interest 
of their parents, guardians, and tutors; while 
others are obedient and differential, and mani- 
fest a more amiable and lovable disposition. 
These differences, according to the doctrines of 
Phrenology, are indicated by their external 
forms, especially that of their heads. 

SUMMARY. 

First. Self-introspection and analysis of the 
operations of our own mind show that willing 
is a different function from that of feeling and 
thinking, yet to think is a voluntary act as 
well as a physical movement that is exerted 
for a specific aifn. 

When we will to think, or to move, we do 
not think of the special organs and their con- 
nection, or of the modes of operation by which 
our thoughts and movements shall be per- 
formed, but we merely will the event, and 
direct our attention to its production. Being 
conscious of possessing the power of doing or 
of trying to do what we wish to accomplish, 
we simply will to do it—we turn the steam on, 
as it were, and the bodily machine moves as 
desired; but should either the steam (nerve- 
force) or the machine be defective, the result 
will be defective too. 

Second. We can not alter our nature; and 
our actions are necessarily limited by natural 
laws; nor can we help feeling, nor having 
sub-desires and inclinations as that feeling pro- 
duces. The kind and degree of intensity of 
our feelings depend on the nature of our or- 
ganic constitution, and on internal and exter- 
nal stimuli. 

Third. The constitutions of people are not 
alike, but differ materially; consequently, the 
feelings, the inclinations, and intellectual apti- 
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tudes, the power of the will, and self-determin- 
ation of no two persons are alike. 

Fourth. The will is not a single faculty, hav- 
ing a distinct cerebral center for its organ, but 
is a mode of operation of the mind, the actions 
of which are determined by motives. 

Fifth. The aim of every act of the will—or, 
more properly speaking, of the mind—is to se- 
cure the greatest apparent good, or what in 
the actual view of the mind appears to be the 
greatest good. 

Sixth. The will is not a self-determining 





power, and, therefore, not absolutely free; but 
its freedom consists in the choice of motives. 

Seventh. We have the power, to some ex- 
tent, of altering the circumstances that give 
rise to our motives; but in order to exercise 
this power effectively, and to a good end, 
knowledge is absolutely necessary. 

I have chosen to treat this subject in a popu- 
lar method, believing, as I remarked in the be- 
ginning, that it will be more useful to my class 
of readers than a more philosophic disquisi- 
tion would prove. 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser, 
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LESSONS IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY—No. 8. 
THE TEMPERAMENTS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


UR object in this article is two-fold; 
first, to offer some remarks upon the 
doctrine of the temperaments as illustrated 
by the portraits to be introduced; and, 
secondly, to apply practical Phrenology to 
the heads of the subjects, thereby showing 
the two important bases of Phrenology, the 
first being quality, the second, form and size. 
There are three-temperaments. The first 
we call the vital, because it is produced by 
and represents the nutritive system, the ap- 
paratus which converts food, drink, and air 
into nutrition, into material for the use of 
body and brain. The stomach, and, indeed, 
the whole digestive apparatus, is the leading 
element in that temperament; to this is 
added lung power, the office of which is to 
bring atmospheric air in contact with the 
nutritive material which the stomach has 
supplied to the blood, and vitalize it. This 
temperament also includes the heart and its 
appendages—the circulatory system. In short, 
digestion, breathing power, and circulation 
belong to the vital temperament, and they 
are strictly physical and animal. All mental 
life, however, has relationship to vitaiity 
or nutrition, and this vital temperament, 
this apparatus for nourishing the system, lies 
at the foundation of brain-force and mental- 





ity, and without it brain perishes, and the 
processes of life in the body cease. 
THE VITAL TEMPERAMENT, 

simply considered, is about as well repre- 
sented by fig. 10 as is possible. Of course, 
he is but a boor, scarcely more than an ani- 
mal. He is a boor, because he lacks brain, 
and has not enough to elevate him above the 
lowest type of boorishness; but he is not an 
idiot, because he has brain enough to save 
him from that character. His brain is healthy, 
what there is of it, but it is mainly bestowed 
in the region of animal life, in the base. 

We have said that the first element of the 
vital temperament is digestion, and if the 
reader will look at that face he will find that 
directly outward from the mouth the cheeks 
puff out very fully. That puffiness is the 
sign for digestive power, and certainly this 
portrait exhibits it in redundancy. Thesign 
of the breathing power is located outward 
from the nose, giving the face width and 
prominence, and putting a good pad of 
flesh over it. As compared with the head, 
that portion of the face in this case is very 
large, but the digestive system in him being 
excessive, the sign of that condition is also 
excessive. 

The circulatory power is represented by 
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the size and fullness of the chin, and certain- 
ly the chin is not small in this subject. The 
mouth is a mere opening for his food, and for 
the outlet of the grum, gutteral, animal voice 
which is naturally his; the eyes are expres- 
sionless, simply like those of the pig, made 
for seeing in a limited and downward sphere. 
He has vitality, physical health, all the con- 
ditions of fleshy growth and strength, but 
the brain is small, the whole organization 
coarse and low-toned, representing well the 
vital temperament per se, the nutritive ap- 
paratus merely, without the other tempera- 
mental elements through which life-force 
can be worked out into character, talent, and 
achievement. 
THE MOTIVE. 

The second temperament is called the mo- 
tive, or locomotive, the temperament for 
motion, physical energy, bodily strength, 
endurance, and power. In this the bones 
and muscles predominate, and in such a tem- 
perament, if there is a good deal of the vital 
temperament or nutritive system combined, 
there is a great deal of power, health, 
vigor, endurance, and hardihood. Fig. 11, 
which might, perhaps, take the name of sul- 
lenness or severity, has a stronger resemblance 
to the motive temperament than to that of 
any other. There is the strong and well- 
defined nose, the high cheek-bones, the bony 


chin, the hard, strong, bony ridge across the 
brows, the angular form of the face and head, 
and the hill at the vertex or crown. If a 
line be drawn from the opening of the ear 
directly upward to the top-head, it will rest 
on that prominent point of his mental de- 
velopment, the organ of Firmness, Just 





‘back of that point Self-Esteem is located ; 


Firmness and Self-Esteem, then, are the pre- 
dominant characteristics. The motive tem- 
perament gives a love of action, not perhaps 
of quick action, but of strong action; men 
of that temperament enjoy hard work, and, 
when boys, they wrestle, run, lift, scuffle, play 


Fig. 11—Crusty anp Dogmatic. 


ball, tag, and leap-frog, or climb trees, and 
when they get angry they fight. It is a mus- 
cular nature, their life is muscular life; not 
satisfied with simple activity, they like to be 
boisterous in their activity, they like to have 
opposition; simply running a race does not 
answer so well as wrestling, sparring, or 
working one against another, or striving to 
overcome resistance. 

Let us look at the face of fig. 11. We 
would not expect to insult such a man with 
impunity; we would not expect he would 
quietly retire from a contested field. Who 
would dare to elbow him or oppose him? 
He has the look of a mastiff watching his foe 
and ready to bite. People let such a man 
alone unless they can annoy him at a distance. 
Rude boys might throw stones at him and 
dodge around corners; they might ring his 
door-bell and run; they might delight to 
vex him because they would not be likely to 
love him, but who would incline to come in- 
to personal conflict with him? A boy would 
expect a sharp rap with his cane and a growl 
from his severe mouth that would startle every 
nerve; dogs would give him a wide berth as 
they passed him, and a furtive, doubtful 
look. Such a man’s wife learns to keep 
quiet at home when he is there ; in short, he 
is a tyrant, and has just that temperament 
which prompts him to be severe, unless it be 
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redeemed by a good development of the 
moral and intellectual faculties, 

He is a knowing man, across the brow the 
brain is full; he sees everything, appreciates 
facts and qualities, but has not much of 
reasoning or reflective intellect ; has a poor, 
narrow head at the top, where the moral sen- 
timents, the generosities, the liberalities, the 
elements of worship, and faith and hope and 
ideality are located. He is simply a strong, 
determined, practical, selfish man, without 
enough development to give him gracious 
relations with human beings or much taste 
for subjects that lay hold on the higher life. 
There is not enough of the vital tempera- 
ment in that man to give him smoothness 
and softness; there is not enough of the 
mental temperament, of which we have not 
hitherto spoken, to give him a tendency 
toward study, knowledge, thought, and senti- 
ment, but he is a strong, severe, selfish, uncon- 
genial, and, of course, an unhappy person. 

THE MENTAL, 

The mental temperament, differing from 
the vital and the motive, originating in a pre- 
dominance of the brain and the nervous sys- 
tema, gives a mental tendency, the disposition 
to think, to investigate, to learn facts, to 
study, and to be sentimental, not only in re- 
gard to “heart” and affection, but also in a 
moral point of view. There are persons 


Fig. 12—CurtivatTep. 


whose heads are much too large for their 
bodies, the brain is not properly sustained 
either by the frame-work or the nutritive 
system, and they are called, by their friends, 
nervous, and they are so; they have a pre- 
dominance of the mental temperament, as 
fig. 10 has a predominance of the vital, and 





fig. 11 a predominance of the motive temper- 
ament. We now introduce the Countess of 
Huntingdon, who has a predominance of the 
mental temperament; of course, there is 
something of the motive temperament, and a 
subordinate amount of the vital temperament, 
but the drift and spirit of her life is toward 


ideas, toward mental and spiritual life, not 
toward the physical, animal, or sensuous. 
Of her it might be said that she lives with 
the higher life in view, as seeing ‘‘ Him who 
is invisible,” rejoicing in whatever is intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual, rather than in that 
which is gross, vulgar, or animal. How far 
she must be from fig. 10! It would hardly 
appear that she belonged to the same race; 
one seems to be the mere animal, the other 
seems to be cultured and developed until 
she is almost related to the angelic rather 
than to the animal. Whocan say how many 
generations of culture it would require to 
bring the descendants of fig. 10 up to the 
rank and character of fig. 12? Perhaps six, 
possibly sixteen; but culture will do it. We 
know that the diminutive crab-apple of the 
forest has been developed into the Newtown 
pippin, and into all the splendid varieties 
which grace our markets ; but some people 
avert their faces when we speak of right 
selection of human beings in marriage with 
a view to the improvement of offspring, 
while they read with interest that which per- 
tains to the improvement of pigs, cattle, 
horses, chickens, apples, or strawberries. We 
beg to assure them that the same law of im- 
provement applies to human beings, and true 
delicacy and wisdom combined will consider 
and profit by it. The practical phrenologist 
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seeing in fig. 12 such a fine, sharp tempera- 
ment, would anticipate clearness of observa- 
tion, sharpness of criticism, talent to acquire 
knowledge, ability to communicate thought 
and to draw the picture of everything in 
glowing language, but with pertinent criti- 
cism and accuracy. The perceptive organs 
are large, especially Individuality, located 
just above the root of the nose. The middle 
of the forehead is full, showing memory of 
facts and places; the upper part of the center 
of the forehead is full, indicating comparison 
and knowledge of character; Order, at the 
outer angle of the eyebrows, is well marked. 
Such a person has taste, method, delicacy, 
quickness of apprehension, correctness of 
utterance, promptness of sympathy, and the 
tendency to be earnest and even enthusiastic 
in doing good. 
TEMPERAMENTS COMBINED. 

When the temperaments are fairly com- 
bined we get the best specimens of the hu- 
man race, In fig. 18, Robert Vernon, there 
is some predominance of the mental tempera- 
ment, but a very fair combination of the 
three. We look in vain for the coarse boor- 
ishness of fig. 10, but remember that fig. 10 
has vitality and nothing else. In fig. 13 
there is a large chin, strong circulation, a com- 




























parative fullness across the middle and upper 
part of the face, showing digestive and lung 









MEN, 





HERE are, perhaps, more men and wo- 

men that resemble dogs than any other 
‘animals. There are human hounds in the 
symmetrical, active, gentle-tempered people 
of both sexes. There are spaniels, terriers, 
and various others which, by practice, one 
may readily discern. 

Who has not seen the bull-dog of both 
sexes, compactly formed, chest broad and 
deep, limbs short and robust, nose short and 
thick, the jaws strong, lower jaw advancing, 
nostrils distended, the eye scowling, and the 
whole expression of countenance doggedly 
obstinate and ferocious? Such persons are 
essentially gladiatorial, and,though not in- 
capable of attachments, their very tenderness 
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WOMEN, 
A PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDY. 


power; there are strong features, and a good 
bony frame-work, indicative of the muscular 
or motive temperament, as shown in fig. 11, 
but he has enough of the mental temperament 
to give delicacy and refinement of expression, 
and an admirable development of the upper 
part of the head. Such an organization has 
the strength of the motive temperament, the 
nutritive force of the vital temperament, and 
the amplitude of thought and emotion and 
sensitiveness originating in the mental tem- 
perament. There is a large foreheud, show- 
ing intellectual power ; a large top-head, in- 
dicating the moral and religious elements; 
the head is broad in the upper side-region, 
where the sentiments of ingenuity and art 
are located, and, therefore, it will not sur- 
prise the reader to learn that this subject was 
the founder of the “Vernon Gallery” of 
pictures, that he was an amateur of art, a 
leader in the realm of sentiment and intel- 
ligence, and about as far removed from 
fig. 10 as a human being well could be. 
This contrast is explainable on the grounds 
of Phrenology and Physiology. There is 
the crab-apple, here is the Newtown pippin. 
The first is a mere animal, the other is a 
human being with culture and aspiration, 
yet with all that is needful of the physical 
and the animal as a basis for the develop- 
ment and exércise of the higher powers. 










AND DOGS; 


is that of a bull-dog skulking at its master’s 
heels, and regarding suspiciously everything 
and everybody that passes. Their very ca- 
resses have in them an element of ferocity. 
They understand nothing of the finer poetry 
of delicate endearments, and are either silent, 
with a kind of sulky complacency, or borne 
away by a perfect storm of passion that man- 
ifests its intensity almost ferociously. Their 
very love is so fierce and persistent as to 
seem implacable as hatred; and their hatred 
is so relentless and prolonged a cruelty 
that one may well dread its invocation. 
Their intelligence being limited, and their 
Firmness being so much larger than their 





reasoning faculties, any appeal te the latter 
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is wasted effort. Through their passions 
alone may they be influenced; and woe to 
the luckless victim of their wrath! Such 
persons may safely be allowed “the larger 
half” of the road, as nothing is to be gained 
by a contest with them. They have no sen- 
sibilities to wound, and understand no other 
argument than brute force. 
THE PUG FAMILY. 

The pug-dog is a degenerate variety of the 
bull-dog, and is snarling and ill-tempered, 
but cowardly. This species is represented 
by the man who, as a boy, always picked 
quarrels with smaller boys; and, as a man, 
vents his spleen principally upon his wife and 
children, when he knows they can not resent 
it. He is always “ spoiling for a fight,”—al- 
ways courting one—yet invaribly retreating 
from the faintest prospect of one. He will 
snap and snarl at the heels of every passer-by, 
and, so long as one retreats, he is valiant in 
pursuit; yet, let one put a bold front upon 
the matter, and take up a good, resolute 
stick to punish the offender, and Monsicur 
Pug retreats sans ceremonic. 

The very sound of his voice isa snarl. He 
will submit to determined bullying all day 
“at the store,” and endure all manner of incon- 
veniences and impositions from men whom he 
is too cowardly to attack ; yet no sooner does 
he get home than he begins to snarl at wife 
and little ones. ‘ Never saw such a house in 
all his life!” “ Cobwebs over the side entry 
door!” “Tassels half off of the sitting- 
room curtain!” ‘“Table-cover crooked as 
Mrs. Pug’s nose!” “Children neglected!” 
“Everything going to rack and ruin!” 
“Other women take more care of things!” 
He might have done so and so if Mrs. Pug 
hadn’t done so and so, times without number. 
He need not have done so and so, as he was 
obliged and forced to do against every best 
interest, if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Pug and 
the children. Never saw such a boy any 
way as that Dick of his is—wears out more 
boots than any boy of his age in the country ; 
has a miserable, sneaking, cowardly, hang- 
dog kind of look; but, then, that’s his 
mother’s fault. A man isn’t expected to at- 
tend to the bringing up of children; that’s 
& woman’s business, and he should think 
Mrs. Pug might take a little—just a little 
—notice of the children, or of the house, or 











of something, and not leave overything to 
him. 

And so he goes on, snarling and snapping 
and fault-finding year after year; and poor 
little Mrs. Pug becomes as thin as fiddle- 
strings, und is either spiritless and tactiturn, 
or rivals her husband in ill-nature. The 
little Pugs, finding home of all spots most 
uncongenial, seek companionship elsewhere, 
and the reform schools and other public in- 
stitutions do not lack inmates in consequence 
thereof. Occasionally one of the little Pugs 
struggles up through difficulties and “ makes 
a man of himself ;” yet, in proportion as he 
becomes developed by contact with a gener- 
ous community, does he have contempt for 
Father Pug and his petty snarling. And 
this very contempt is not lost upon Father 
Pug, who is cowed by it in the presence of 
his son, and tacitly acknowledges his own in- 
feriority and Richard’s superior sagacity ; 
yet, no sooner is the young man’s back turned 
than Father Pug goes to snarling at poor 
Mother Pug, that she didn’t train up “ that 
scoundrel of a Dick to better manners than 
lording it over his own father.” Of course, 
it is all Mother Pug’s fault that the boy has 
no respect for his father. ‘“ Beautiful work 
women make of it, to be sure, when they have 
the training of boys! ” 

And, after that terrible satire, Mother Pug 
remonstrates with Richard about treating his 
father with so little respect; and, in his 
effort to reform, Richard unconsciously be- 
comes patronizing and graciously condescend- 
ing, and Mother and Father Pug recognize a 
defect somewhere, but neither has the cour- 
age or penetration to mention or remedy it. 
There is no remedy. The father is not 
worthy of respect, and, though duty may 
force a semblance of it for a season, the son 
can not play the hypocrite always ; and, after 
a time, “the old man” will be, of all the fam- 
ily circle, most insignificant and despicable. 

It is an old proverb that “ There are no 
ungrateful children.” Richard Pug is not an 
ungrateful son. Whatis due of such a father 
as his? What effort did the man make for the 
boy’s happiness ? What compensation did he 
offer for forcing upon him the doubtful boon 
of existence? He has done nothing to win 
the boy’s affection or command his respect 
Justice and the immutable laws governing 
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mind demand that he receive neither. A 
loveless, despicable, unsatisfied old age is 
what he has earned, and he shall in “ nowise 
lose his reward.” 

8T. BERNARD AND NEWFOUNDLAND SPECIES. 

In contradistinction to this species may be 
found the St. Bernard and Newfoundland 
dog. The eye is full and very expressive ; the 
mouth firm, yet not implacable; form of the 
body and limbs indicative of great strength ; 
courage, fidelity, and sagacity unmistakably 
expressed in the countenance. Pity the man 
or woman whose faith in human nature is not 
revived by remembering some noble specimen 
of the human St. Bernard dog. What an ex- 
hortation to patience and courage the man’s 
face is! His very presence humbles, and 
yet strengthens. Massive, unaffected, almost 
shaggy, you involuntarily reach out your 
hands to him when the waves and billows of 
sorrow go over you, or the trackless snows 
of an unspeakable desolation seem freezing 
the life-blood in your veins. He has never 
uttered a word concerning his courage or 
fidelity, never given you one assurance that, 
in time of need, you may rely upon him; 
yet, instinctively, you realize this, and his 
very presence seems protection. 

You have no need of words concerning 
the nobility of his nature. You read it in his 
eyes, and hear it in his voice, and understand 
it by a species of secret soul-communing 
for which there is no language or speech. 
You do not hesitate to tell him your direst 
need, for you are assured that he will never 
take advantage of your helplessness. If you 
wanted a word of endearment by which to 
express your appreciation, you could call 
him but by one name, and that name—dear- 
est, tenderest and most God-like, sounding all 
the depths and scaling all the heights of your 
nature—would be, father ; the name acknowl- 
edging all the submissiveness and gratitude 
and worship—the name by which we ad- 
Gress the Infinite. Strong?—the man is 
strong as Truth; uncompromising as Justice 
where wrong is concerned, yet filled with all 
tender mercy and loving kindness when the 
weak and suffering appeal to him. For the 
sorrows of others he has all tenderness. He 
will labor untiringly to relieve them. For 
his own sorrows he has the one antidote— 
patience. 





His endurance is marvelous. His great, 
noble heart may be wrung to its remotest 
fiber, yet there is no other outward token of 
his pain or disappointment than increased 
compassion for the suffering-of others. You 
understand his sorrow, yet you dare not offer 
the puny tribute of your sympathy. He is 
so immeasurably superior, so glorious in the 
strength and sublimity of his dauntless faith 
and courage, that the weakness of your tear- 
ful compassion seems almost an insult, allied 
to a presumption that he is mortal, and 
susceptible as yourself to the weakness of 
pain. 

The man has many admirers, yet few inti- 
mate friends. “His great heart pines in 
loneliness among the common hearts of 
earth.” Only the most daring may approach 
him intimately, and even they are awed and 
dazzled by the grand, luminous soul that, in 
the solitude of his own glory, has become sub- 
lime and God-like, and may find no other 
superior than the Infinite. And yet the 
humblest has but to require his assistance to 
find him gentle and compassionate as a 
woman, ; 

There may be women of this type, yet I 
have never found one. 

SHEPHERD DOGS, TERRIERS, AND OTHERS. 

Among the different varieties of dog-men 
may be found the shepherd’s dog. He is of 
middle size, but light, active and strong ; has 
great cerebral development; the forehead 
rises ; the top of the head is arched, and he is 
broad between the ears. He is very sagacious 
and faithful, and inordinately fond of praise. 
Asa man, he is affectionate, affable, energetic, 
intelligent, and easily wins the regards of 
the opposite sex. 

Then there are terriers, always “ smelling 
a rat,” and nosing about, prying into one’s 
affairs, and exciting the apprehension of all 
who are so unfortunate as to be thrown in 
contact with them and subjected to their 
inquisitiveness, Nothing is too sacred for 
their nosing curiosity ; nothing escapes them ; 
and their favorite pastime is unearthing sly, 
wily, foxy people, and worrying timid, dep- 
recating rats. 

Then, there are faces that it is almost im- 
possible to classify, yet the physiognomy is 
unmistakably a dog’s. Eyes calm, steady, 
almost expressionless, except when lighted 
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up with a kind of dumb solemnity such as is 
essentially canine; forehead full over the 
eyes, and retreating far back, making a flat 
place on the top that seems designed es- 
pecially for patting; nose small, rather well 
formed, yet too small for efficiency; cheeks 
thin and dog-like; mouth large and full; 
lips rather loose, with curved lines at the 
extremities, expressive of docility and com- 
placency. This dog never attacks anybody— 
never worries rats, or goes nosing about the 
kitchen. He is lean and unassuming, and 
seems pre-eminently adapted to prowling 
noiselessly about wood-sheds and back alleys, 
where he can not, by any possible means, ex- 
cite the terror of the most timid child. At 
the approach of man or beast he usually 
drops his head and tail, and noiselessly trots 
off into some narrow by-way, where he can 
not, by any possibility, be in any one’s 
way. 

~As a man, this dog is quiet, docile, com- 
placent. He wears a perpetual smile, that, 
like the expression on the countenance of 
Pickwick’s fat boy, can not “ by the most 
expert physiognomist be attributed to any 
emotion that was ever knowa to animate the 
human breast.” He is complacent, self-satis- 
fied, yet evidently convinced that he is never 
to be appreciated in this mundane sphere. 
He does not expect it; he has ceased to de- 
sire it. He shuns rather than courts atten- 
tion. He eats with a well-disposed air of 
tolerating table comforts from purely relig- 
ious principles, and not because he is in the 
slightest degree susceptible to creature com- 
forts. He leaves the room in the midst of 
your most entertaining remarks, with a quick, 
stealthy, harmless motion, that is essentially 
suggestive of back alleys and other canine 
resorts. He is good, boyish, and always 
has the air of having thoroughly subdued 
himself in accordance with a most rigid code 
of ethics. Nothing can exceed his amiable 
complacency, and the rapidity and stealthi- 
ness and persistency with which he gets out 
of everybody’s way. And yet, if you should 
happen to meet him some time when he 
could not by any possibility escape you, 
and remembering his blameless, harmless, 
gentle career, should metaphorically pat him 
on the head with well-meant commendation, 
he would receive it with a docility and com- 





placency in perfect consonance with his per- 
petual smiling. 

Such a man’s wife is usually a live, merry, 
playful romp; a regular kitten of the 
maddest, merriest kind, who has periodical 
fits of temporary aberration of mind on ac- 
count of her husband’s sameness and tame- 
ness, and invites him to a frolic in her most 
bewildering manner; and, when he won't 
romp, and stands stock still in the midst of 
her gambols, she becomes irritated, and, in 
an exasperated moment, drives her slender, 
graceful little claws into his sleek, smooth, 
patient, unvarying face, that has one ex- 
pression for every day in the week and every 
month in the year. Monsieur manifests 
Christian spirit, and doesn’t retaliate; and, 
when Kitten sees how patiently he bears her 
clawing, she becomes penitent, and, in a 
passion of tears and sobs, implores his for- 
giveness, She was dying, just dying, for 
aromp. She had been brought up on romps, 
and it is worse than death, just worse than 
death, to be denied them; but then she 
knows that, for all her exasperation, she did 
very wrong to claw him, and she is very 
sorry, and wants to be forgiven, though even 
yet she is aching fora romp. Of course, he 
forgives her, but he doesn’t gratify her. He 
is complacent, and never loses his perpetual 
smile, while he tells her that “anger and 
pride are both unwise.” It would be a relief 
to the miserable, restless Kitten to see him 
momentarily excited, even by anger. She is 
stretched on the rack of his complacency, 
and the slow tortures of monotony are wear- 
ing her very life away; but, for all that, 
Monsieur forgives her— forgives her im- 
patience and claw, and even her existence. 

And Kitten endures his forgivenes and 
complacency nntil another irrepressible mania 
for a romp comes over her, and then she 
teases and coaxes, and finally scratches 
him. 

It is the old scene over again, the peni- 
tence, and the forgiveness, and the lecture, 
and the maddening monotony, varied only 
by the neighbors’ remarks concerning 
“What a nice man Mr. So and So is; and 
what a fretful, high-tempered, uneven crea- 
ture his wife is!” Well, if each should 
choose his kind, or her kind, the world 
would be different. AGNES LEONARD. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








A MORNING SONG. 


I WAKE this morn, and all my life 
Is freshly mine to live ; 

The future with sweet promise rife, 
And crowns of joy to give. 


New words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 
New love to give and take; 

Perchance new burdens I may bear, 
For love's own sweetest sake. 


New hopes to open in the sun, 
New efforts worth the will, 


! 
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Or tasks with yesterday begun 
More bravely to fulfill. 


Fresh seeds for all the time to be, 
Are in my hand to sow, 

Whereby, for others and for me 
Undreamed of fruit may grow. 


Yet if each step in shine or shower 
Be where thy footsteps trod, 
Then blessed be every happy hour 
That leads me nearer God. 
— Chambers’ Journal. 
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WON AGAIN; 
OR, HOW FRANK AND MARY MERWIN BECAME RE-MATED. 


CHAPTER I. 


VERY cosy sitting-room it was that 
Frank Merwin entered as he returned 
from a long and wearisome day in the law- 


office. A soft glow was diffused from a fire 
of sea-coal in the grate; the cat lay dozing 
on the rug, and the fitful gleams of firelight 
flashed on a bookcase well filled with ele- 
gantly bound volumes, on a blooming came- 
lia partially vailed by the heavy lace window- 
curtains, on choice pictures suspended from 
the walls, on handsome stuffed easy-chairs, 
and every now and then disclosed, resting in 
shadow, a little child’s shoe that lay in one 
corner on the Brussels carpet. Near the 
grate was drawn up the lounge, with Frank’s 
dressing-gown thrown over it, and his em- 
broidered slippers just peeping from be- 
neath. 

“This looks like comfort,” said Frank, as 
he put on the gown, thrust his feet into the 
slippers, and threw himself on the lounge in 
a restful attitude ; “I wonder where Mary is.” 

At that moment Mrs. Merwin entered, 
lamp in hand, and found Frank enjoying the 
quiet firelight. 

“ Why, Frank,” she exclaimed, “ when did 





you come in? I didn’t hear you;” and 
placing the lamp on the table, she sat down 
beside him. 

“Only a moment ago,” he said ; 
so pleasant to get home and rest. 
ready? I’m very hungry.” 

Just then the tinkling bell announced din- 
ner, and they were presently seated at the 
table. Minnie, the little two-year-old, was 
already in her high chair, and no sooner did 
her mother appear than she began, “ Tato, 
tato, bread, bread, milk, butter.” 

A shade passed over Frank’s face, but he 
said nothing as he helped Mrs. Merwin and 
Mollie and Henry and Willie to the roast be- 
fore him. For a minute or two at a time 
Minnie was still, but so soon as her eye rest- . 
ed on any dish she had not seen before, she 
began, “Cake, cake, raisins, sugar,” and 
nothing beside could be heard. Mrs. Mer- 
win, intent on stopping her clamor, gave no 
attention to any one else at the table. Frank 
drew a long breath, and said, in an under- 
tone, as if to himself— 

“TI do wish she could eat before we do, 
and be asleep when I come home.” 


“but it’s 
Is dinner 
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In response to this Mrs, Merwin said, in 
a petting tone, to Minnie, “’Ittle darling 
doesn’t want to eat all ‘lone, and go to bed 
‘fore papa comes, does she ?” 

The other children were all over four years 
old, and had been trained by their father in 
table-manners so well that their presence was 
no annoyance; but this little Minnie he 
couldn’t manage, and cunning and pretty 
though she was, she was a real torment to 
her papa when he came home tired and worn 
with the business of the day. 

At last the dinner was over, and the baby 
put to bed, to Frank’s great relief. “Now I 
can talk with Mary,” said he to himself, “ and 
forget the fatigues and annoyances of the 
day ;” and he went to his overcoat and drew 
from its pocket the last new magazine to 
show her when she came in. 

Entering with work-basket in her hand, 
Mrs, Merwin began, “ Such a time, Frank, as 
Tye had to-day; I wouldn’t tell you before, 
you looked so tired; but Bridget went off 
this morning to see a sick cousin, and got 
back just as dinner was ready, and I had ev- 
erything to do, and Minnie to take care of 
beside. She’s got a double tooth coming, 
and is awful cross. Right in the midst of my 
work who should call but Mrs. Kingfisher, 
and I had to leave everything and dress up 
to see her, and she staid so long that my 
kitchen fire got so low I thought I never 
could get dinner in time; then Henry came 
home from school with the ear-ache, and I 
thought I never should get him quiet, but I 
did at last. Oh, dear! such a day as I’ve 
had!” 

“Tve brought home the new magazine, 
Mary,” was Frank’s only response to this 
long catalogue of ills; but his mind ran back 
over the toils the day had brought to him, 
heavy business anxieties, annoyances that 
pierce to the quick, disappointments that in- 
volve more than he cared to compute, and he 
looked on his pleasant surroundings with a 
wistful eye, and half wondered why they 
brought him so little pleasure. If he had 
not taken off his coat and boots, he would 
have made an errand into the street, and 
dropped into his club, where he was sure of 
meeting half-a-dozen jolly fellows, and hear- 
ing only cheerful and pleasant things. But 
only that night, as he walked home through 





the gathering twilight, the days of his court- 
ship and early married life had all come back 
to him, the long evenings he and Mary had 
spent in reading Milton, and Homer, and 
Scott, and Plato, and Bacon, and Thackeray, 
and Dickens; how he had dreamed shé 
would always be his chosen intellectual com- 
panion, no less than the partner of his life; 
but now she seemed settling into a mere nur- 
sery maid, a humdrum housekeeper, a good 
seamstress, with little other thought than to 
provide for the physical well-being of her 
household. What could he do about it? 
He would buy the new magazine, and read 
aloud to her, and see if they couldn’t have a 
taste of the old sweet wine of their early 
companionship. 

So, as she took up a new embroidered sack 
she was making for the baby, he opened to a 
story, and asked her would she like to hear 
it. Why, yes, she’d be very glad to; she got 
so little time to read now, there was so much 
sewing to do, and so many things to see to, 
and so many interruptions, that she never 
had time hardly to open a book. 

Frank was soon in the midst of the story, 
but when he read a gorgeous description of 
the boudoir of the heroine, Mary interrupted 
him: 

“That makes me think, Frank, that we 
must have a new carpet for our best chamber, 
that’s been on the floor ever since we were 
married, and it’s all faded; it will do very 
well for one of the other bedrooms, but I 
think we must have a new carpet for that 
room and curtains to match; you know car- 
pets are cheap now, and I saw an elegant in- 
grain at Sloan’s last week, just the thing, 
and it wouldn't cost over fifty dollars; that 
room isn’t very large.” 

“You shall have it,” said Frank, as he 
went on with the reading. Presently he 
looked up, inquiringly, to Mary, and said, 
“Doesn't this spirited fellow remind you of 
Tom Bowling, my old college chum—your 
cousin Tom, you know?” seeing that Mary 
looked a little doubtful. 

“ Why, yes, 1 guess he does,” said Mary, 
who had been thinking, not of the story, but 
how she would arrange the new curtains and 
embroider a toilet-set to match the carpet. 

It was easy enough to see that the reading 
would be a failure, and when that story was 
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concluded Frank reclined on the lounge and 
read to himself. “It’s no use,” he thought, 
inwardly, “I can’t get her to think of any- 
thing but trifles, and I'll go back to my 
club.” 

So, on the plea of business, Frank absented 
himself more and more from home, until 
rarely did he spend an evening with Mary 
unless visitors were present. And she, ab- 
sorbed in her domestic affairs, careful for his 
physical comfort, unconscious that they were 
so rapidly growing apart, gave herself more 
and more to household details and the con- 
stant oversight of her children. 

Handsome children they were, and Mrs. 
Merwin must see that in dress and manners 
they were no whit behind their neighbors. 
Though she had a sewing-machine, her 
needle was constantly in use when her hus- 
band was at home, embroidering or finishing 
the garments she had prepared in his ab- 
sence. In case there was nothing else, the 
crochet or tatting-needle filled up all inter- 
vals. 

“ Abominable crochet—horrible tatting!” 
Frank would say to himself, until at last all 
the paraphernalia of tidies, and lampmats, 
and wall-baskets, and sofa-pillows became 
inexpressibly odious to him. “If Mary would 
only knit up the raveled sleeve of care I bring 
home daily, with soothing personal attentions 
—if she would give me herself, and let me 
rest my weary head on her heart. No doubt 
she loves me, but that kind of love doesn’t 
satisfy. I want sympathy; I want her to go 
with me above those low-hung skies of care 
and petty ambition into the clear light that 
shone on us in those happy early days, when 
we read and talked so much together.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A year or two after the opening of our 
story, Mrs. Merwin, worn with constant con- 
finement and worry, accepted the invitation 
of an old schoolmate, and, taking Minnie, 
went to Vermont to pass the warm days of 
summer. The other children remained at 
home with a tried housekeeper, who would 
be sure to look after them carefully. Frank 
had his club, and would come occasionally 
to Vermont and pass the Sabbath during 





Mrs. Merwin’s stay. He had known Mr. 
Banks, the husband of his wife’s friend, in 
former days, and had had professional inter- 
changes of courtesy and business with him, 
as they were both lawyers, but hitherto there 
had been no visiting between the families. 
On her arrival at her friend’s house Mrs. 
Merwin was most cordially received, and 
made to feel quite at home. The years that 
had separated them since they left school 
dwindled into nothing, and they were pres- 
ently interchanging thought and feeling as 
long years before when they walked arm in 
arm about the playground of the old acade- 
my, or rambled in the park adjoining it. 
Both had children whom they loved and 
were proud of, both had indulgent and intel- 
ligent husbands, both: had beautiful homes. 
But Mrs. Merwin was not slow to perceive, 
as they sat sewing together in the cool morn- 
ings, that her friend was far beyond her in 
sweep of thought and grasp of intellect. She 
was mortified to find that of many subjects 
which came up naturally in the course of 
conversation she was quite ignorant; and 
though she could talk fluently of carpets, 
and curtains, and embroideries, and dress— 
the latest discoveries in science, the recent 
achievements in art, the last new books she 
knew absolutely nothing about, and was 
dumb when they were mentioned. How did 
Mrs, Banks manage to keep up with the age, 
and she so far behind it? Their children 
were nearly the same in number, their house- 
hold cares not widely different, their hus- 
bands in the same profession. Here was a 
mystery, and she watched for its solution. 
She noticed that at night the young chil- 
dren were put to sleep early, before Mr. Banks 
came home, so the house was quiet; for 
though men who have worked with their 
muscles all day may love to frolic with their 
little ones when they come home at night, 
men whose brains have been taxed during 
all the business hours enjoy the most perfect 
stillness, and require it. She noticed, too, 
that the sewing-machine, the work-basket, 
even the knitting-work was invisible after 
night-fall, and however awry or difficult the 
household arrangements had been during the 
day, nothing but serenity and cheerfulness 
shone in the evening parlors. While those 
of the children who were permitted to ap- 
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pear at the supper-table amused themselves 
in the dining-room, or read quietly. in the 
parlor, Mr. and Mrs. Banks gave themselves 
wholly to each other and to their guest. 
The news of the day was discussed, the last 
new book reviewed, or some important dis- 
covery rehearsed, while at intervals the con- 
versation dropped into pleasant small-talk, 
which makes up so much of social inter- 
change. Occasionally they passed the even- 
ing at a concert or prayer-meeting, but Mr. 
Banks was never at the club, rarely ever away 
from home after night-fall. 

Many sad misgivings had Mrs. Merwin as 
she contrasted the perfect mutual interchange 
between the husband and wife whose guest 
she was and her life with her husband; and 
as she reviewed the years, light dawned upon 
her mind. She saw how, little by little, she 
had allowed unnecessary industries to absorb 
the time that might so much better have 
been_ devoted to intellectual culture. What 
availed it now that Mollie and Henry and 
Willie had in their babyhood been dressed 
so elaborately ? If they had worn plain and 
simple attire, instead of that on which she 
had spent so much time and thought, how 
many hours she might have given to reading 
and keeping up with her husband! To be 
sure, her parlors were exquisitely adorned 
with variety of ornamental work wrought by 
her hands; but when she listened to the ut- 
terances of her friend, rich as they were with 
the varied accumulations of those intellectual 
treasures, the law of whose existence is incre- 
ment, she felt poor indeed in all the resources 
most earnestly to be desired. Was it not 
possible even now that she and Frank might 
be all to each other that these two friends 
were ? At any rate, she would talk with 
Mrs. Banks and find out, if she could, just 
how she had so perfectly won and kept her 
husband’s heart, and how, with all the cares 
of a growing family, she had kept her mind 
bright and full. 

So, one day as they sat together she intro- 
duced the subject, cautiously, lest Mrs. Banks 
might discover that she and Frank were not 
80 near to each other as they might be. 

“T don’t see where you get so much time 
to read and find out everything,” said Mrs, 
Merwin; “ you seem as fresh as though you 
had just left school, while I have forgotten 





almost everything I knew, and yet I don’t 
see but you have as many cares as I have.” 

“T neglect a good many things,” said Mrs. 
Banks; “my tidies are all bought, while I 
dare say of yours you knit yourself; my chil- 
dren’s clothes are perfectly plain, and so are 
my own. I’ve often wanted to ask where 
you get so much time to make all the pretty 
clothes Minnie wears?” 

“Oh, I make them at night, after the chil- 
dren are quiet; Frank is away at the club, 
and I have all the evening to sew.” 

“Mr. Banks doesn’t like to have me sew or 
knit when he is at home; he says it doesn’t 
seem as though I were entertaining him when 
I am intent on the needle, and so I’ve never 
done it except when compelled by stress of 
circumstances,” 

“And you always devote yourself to him 
just as you have done since I’ve been here?” 

“ Yes, always; I talk to him or pet him 
till he’s rested, and then he talks to me, tells 
me all the news, and everything that has in- 
terested him during the day; sometimes talks 
over his cases with me. I often find on the 
envelopes of his letters a memorandum of 
items ‘to tell her;’ and I half feel as though 
I have been wherever he has been during the 
day. If he sees a new picture he describes it 
so vividly to me that it’s really better than 
seeing it with my own eyes; if he reads a 
new book, he goes over the points of it with 
me, and it has been just this way ever since 
we were married, so I can’t help feeling that 
my mind has grown almost as much as his, 
though I have been so full of household and 
family cares.” 

Mrs. Merwin sighed audibly, and then 
came up in memory many a day that Frank 
had come home weary, and evidently long- 
ing for just this interchange of sympathy 
with his wife. How had it been met? Was 
there not something better than this labori- 
ous superfiuity of ornamentation? Could 
not the tongue and the eye have knitted finer 
and more valuable fabrics than the busy 
fingers had done? It was not too late to 
hope that even now she could win him back 
again and enjoy the pure content that made 
her friend’s life so blessed. Now was indeed 
the golden opportunity, and diligently she 
improved it. Laying aside the embroideries 
on which she had intended to spend so much 
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time, she gave all her leisure to reading the 
choice volumes which were discussed in the 
evening conversations, to renewing her ac- 
quaintance with the classic authors she and 
Frank had read together, and to writing him 
long letters full of wifely sympathy with him 
in his labors and successes, of comment on 
the books which occupied her thought, and 
of anticipations of the happy association they 
would have when she got home again. 

To Mr. Merwin the occasional Sabbaths he 
spent with Mary during her stay in Vermont 
seemed like oases in the desert. Together, 
as in the days of their courtship and early 
marriage, with little to interrupt, they slipped 
naturally back into the old easy interchange 
of thought and feeling which clothed those 
bright days with sunshine and joy. Mary 
could not rest till she had told her husband 
all her heart, and how she longed to be to 
him all that a wife could be, keeping step 
with him in his intellectual growth, as well 
as shining in the honors which it brought 
him. 

“Do you remember,” said she, “ the letter 
in which you asked me to be your wife? I 
committed it to memory at the time, and 
since I have been here it has all come back 
to me, especially the passage, ‘ You would be 
acompanion for me. We could spend our 
evenings in beautiful readings, in mutual 
communings with the master spirits of the 





world.’ We will spend them so when we get 
back home again, won’t we?” 

And they did. Whatever annoyances came 
to Mrs. Merwin in the management of her 
household, or to Mr. Merwin in the conduct 
of his business during the day, were not per- 
mitted to mar the cheerfulness of their even- 
ing reunions. When he came home exhausted 
with unusual toil, the quick eye of his wife 
read in his face and manner the needs of his 
spirit, and, by reason of her perfect sympathy 
with him, she knew just how to soothe and 
to restore him. Or, if he found her depressed 
and weary on his return, he, too, extended 
the helping hand of ready sympathy, gentle 
forbearance, and cheery words. The club 
was forsaken for the fireside; the crochet and 
embroidery-needle were forgotten, and yet 
the children grew as fast, were as rosy and 
gay as when their loving mother arrayed 
them in garments covered with choice needle- 
work. Though silver began to mingle with 
Mrs. Merwin’s chestnut tresses, and crow-feet 
traced themselves on her face no longer 
young, Mr. Merwin declared that every year 
but added to her personal charms, and made 
her a thousand-fold more dear to him than 
ever. And thus, like the asymptote lines, 
ever approaching, never to meet, they are 
going hand in hand to where, though there 
may be a brief parting, they shall live and 
love forevermore. LAURA E, LYMAN, 
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MIGNONETTE. 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


FLower in the shadow green, 
Dwelling there alone, 

Stranger unsought, unseen, 
From a land unknown. 


Sunbeam never gave thee gold, 
Nor purple stained thy leaf, 

Nor above the flowery fold 
Doth rise thy beauty wreath. 


Yet within thy tranquil beauty 
Dwells a holy fire, 





And forever unexpressed 
Glows thy soul’s desire. 


Oh, to live to suffer is! 

Breathe out thy blessing sweet, 
Every noble spirit gives 

Its homage at thy fect. 


Kneeling to thy crownless head, 
I’d rather, flower, like thee, 
Gladness all around me spread, 
Than beautiful to be. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


— OO —_—_—— 


Tuat house is no home which holds a 
grumbling father, a scolding mother, a dis- 
sipated son, a lazy daughter, or a bad-tem- 
pered child. It may be built of marble, sur- 


rounded by garden, park, and fountains; car- 
pets of extravagant costliness may spread its 
floors; its every ordering may be complete, 
but it will not be a home. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENS. 


HE rapidity with which flowers have 
grown in public favor is astonishing. 
A few years since the possession of a variety of 
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flowering plants was deemed only the privi- 
lege of those who are considered the better 
class by reason of property and wealth, and, 
as a resultant of so insubstantial a theory, 
few were the gardens, front yards, and win- 
dow-seats which were decked with the beau- 
tiful and aromatic gifts of nature. Now, it is 
known that all can participate in the delight- 
giving avocation of flower-raising to some 
extent, that any one who has a square foot 
of open soil outside, or a space for a pot in- 
side of the house, can keep one or more 
blooming plants. And people very exten- 
sively have applied this knowledge. 

One may visit those parts of our large 
cities where the narrow, filthy streets and the 
tall tenements so gaunt in their plainness in- 
dicate the home of want and ignorance, and 
he will find here and there upon the plat- 
form of a fire-escape, or upon a window-sill, 
it may be far up and oasis-like in its isola- 
tion, a few plants whose green and pink and 
white seem to contrast strangely with their 
motley surroundings. Then, too, in shops 
and places of business, and even in the dingy 
counting-room, growing flowers are to be met, 

All this is an evidence of the development 





of a healthy taste, which is not altogether 
confined to a favored class. Those who have 
traveled upon the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey during the past summer, 
may have been impressed by an ex- 
hibition of taste and skill in flori- 
culture which is as unique as it is 
creditable to the man chiefly inter- 
ested. Just outside of the main 
dépét in Jersey City, amid the be- 
wildering maze of switches and 
rails, which indicate the great ex- 
tent of the business of that well- 
managed concern, is the little hut 
of a switch-tender; but at this 
writing so embowered with run- 
ning vines, and so surrounded with 
beds of brilliant flowers, that its 
dingy form is scarcely discernible. 
Only a little narrow patch between 
two of the numerous tracks has the 
switchman under his control, but 
he has converted it from its former 
condition of black-cinder sterility 
into a floral gem of rare attraction. 
We have no doubt that he is a good railroad 
hand, for his duties are very onerous and re- 
sponsible; two hundred trains outward and 
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inward bound pass his post daily, besides the , 
constant drilling and moving of locomotives 
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and passenger and freight cars. Yet amid 
all this world of work he has found time to 
plant and train the hundred plants which 
form his bower and parterre. 


In winter, we of the North must cultivate 
our plants in the house if we would enjoy 
the fragrance and charm of flowers. Some 
of us have special conveniences for the culture 
ef plants, the greater number have only a win- 
dow or two which may be made available. 
And a window, with a little tact in arrange- 
ment, can be rendered an object of much 
beauty and interest during the whole winter. 
The accompaning designs for floral dressing 
of windows are given as suggestions rather 
than as models for close imitation. The 
housekeeper who has a bay-window in her 
living-room, hes an opportunity for the dis- 
play of good taste in the selection and dis- 
position of flowers, which she should not 
suffer to lie unused. A few vines wreathing 
the sides and festooning the upper margin, 
with here and there a pot upon a bracket or 
stand, impart a charm to the plainest interi- 
or, while the cost may be quite insignificant. 

To be more practical, we would say that 
in New York city the housekeeper can 
procure at any one of the larger market- 
places ten or a dozen thrifty plante in pots 
for a dollar, a good start in itself for a 
* house-garden, as with care they may be multi- 
plied by propogation from slips and seeds. If 





a dollar can not be afforded, then let the 
expenditure be in accordance with the would- 
be purchaser’s ability. As earthen pots are 
somewhat expensive when one is used with 
each plant, it will be found an economical 
plan to make or buy a -small wooden box, 
such, for instance, as starch or candles come 
in; the grocer will usually have empty ones 
on hand, and a few cents will secure it. 
Covered on the outside with ordinary buff 
paper, it will look well in the center of a 
window-sill. Into such a box from four to 
six plants can be set, and the corners decorated 
with little creepers, whose stems may fall 
over the sides and givea pleasing effect. The 
entire arrangement may not cost fifty cents. 
The illustrations furnish a variety of ways 
for dressing windows with plants. No. 1 
represents a bay-window very tastefully ar- 
rayed, and giving the effect of a conservatory. 
No. 2 commends itself to us for its simple 
elegance. A rustic stand of callas and other 
plants, and a hanging basket filled chiefly 
with creepers, constitute the floral decoration 
of the window. How beautiful such a win- 
dow must appear to a passer-by on the street ! 
In fig. 8 we have a capital suggestion for 
the use of our friends who can muster an ar- 
ray of choice flowers. The accompaniment 
of books, of course, contributes to the grace- 
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ful variety of the room, but is not essential. 
Fig. 4 is a design for the arrangement of a 
deep bay-window, which may be fitted with 
glass doors, and serve as a small conserva- 
tory.* 


* We are indebted to Mr. James Vick, florist and pub- 
lisher, of Rochester, N. Y., for the use of the engravings. 
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COMFORT FOR DIFFIDENT YOUNG PEOPLE. 
HOW TO ACQUIRE GOOD MANNERS. 


IFFIDENCE and awkwardness arise, at 
first, chiefly from youth and ignorance 
of society, and also from too much conscious- 
ness of self. To be too conscious of one’s own 
actions, as those in new positions or newly 
admitted to society usually are, deprives 
one of ease and naturalness, which are the 
great charms in manner and conversation and 
a comfortable self-possession. To overcome 
this painful self-consciousness is the great 
desideratum. One of the first steps toward 
the end is to feel unexceptionally dressed— 
that is, that there is at least nothing incon- 
gruous tu others in one’s outfit. Dress, how- 
ever underrated by the wise, has much to do 
with the manners and the comfort of mind 
of the inexperienced. I have known sensi- 
tive school-girls of worthy families become 
permanently shy and awkward from having 
eccentric or benevolently engaged mothers, 
who think “it makes no difference how 
school-girls are dressed ;” and others, with 
no family pride to sustain them, of even 
rather derogatory relationship, who, from 
being always attired with taste and style, 
manage to be adopted into the “ highest cir- 
cles” at school, and thence acquiring confi- 
dence, and from association become graceful, 
elegant women, One thing is certain, that 
in school and out of school we must aim to 
look as tasteful as our neighbors, though we 
may do so with more economy than they, or 
they will cause us to feel that we are “ birds 
of strange feather,” and not to be tolerated. 
As a second step, one must endeavor to 
obey the Scriptural injunction in another 
way, also, than the one intended, “Let not 
the right hand know what the left hand do- 
eth.” Especially to the young I would say, 
“Do not criticise your own actions in com- 
pany too minutely and severely, and imagine 
you have committed an unpardonable crime 
if you have not given just the proper depth 
to a bow, or used just the conventional 
phrases. It is well to be correct in these lit- 
tle items, and for this purpose practice them 
among your intimates, where they will set 


more easily, for you will not appear at ease - 


in them until you have practiced them thor- 
oughly enough to do them mechanically. 





Do not reproach yourself that you are not 
as easy and as much at home in society as 
the older ladies and gentlemen whose man- 
ners you covet. Experience has brought 
them to this point of perfection, as it will 
bring you in time. If you could be actor or 
actress enough to assume their. exact man- 
ners, it would be affectation, which is a de- 
formity; or, if that entire ease could be real 
at your age, it would look unnatural and for- 
ward. The blushes, little alarms, and stam- 
merings, the very memory of which causes 
you, as they should not, to shrink within 
yourself for months afterward when you 
think of them, are not treasured up in the 
minds of your elders, as you imagine, as 
guilty stains upon your character that noth- 
ing may ever wash out, but are sometimes 
highly charming to them, recalling like tri- 
als in their own early life, and showing them 
that mountainous as these trials seemed then, 
they were naught but fresh dew of youth. 
In fact, uncomfortable as they are, they make 
to the beholder the very charm and newness 
of youth. You can not know yet how pretty 
mere modest youthfulness looks to your eld- 
ers, and how it atones for little ignorances of 
polite usages of society. Real rudeness or 
ill-nature, however, will not be excused on 
account of youth. People will think at 
once, “Poor child! her mother has not 
taught her how to behave.” 

But if easy positions of the feet or hands, 
comfortable attitudes, bowings, and facility 
of motion seem among things unattainable, 
the “thank you’s,” “excuse me’s,” “ intro- 
ductions,” are almost impossible of articula- 
tion even when you know what ought to be 
said or done; it is nothing but want of 
practice. Practice them, then, with your in- 
timate friends before whom you feel easy, 
and with your sisters and brothers, and you 
will speedily become accomplished in them. 

Do not shun company and social gather- 
ings, for the more you do so from diffidence, 
the more out of place you will feel among 
your fellow-beings. You will be silly enough 
to imagine the awkwardness inborn and in- 
curable, when all you need is practice in so- 
cial usages, which is best attained by con- 
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stant association with persons proficient in 
these things. Do not associate with ill-bred 
people, as many do, merely because you feel 
more at ease among them, as you will be 
liable to grow like them. If your place in 
life or your training has been such that you 
really do not know what is required, there 
are books of etiquette that teach these things, 
and which, indeed, all people should keep 
about them. But remember practice is the 
only thing that will cause them to fit easily. 

If one is new to society, one should not 
attempt to lead, but be rather quiet, and do 
no more than is necessary. Be deliberate. 
Many of the blunders of the inexperienced 
which are worse in their imagination than in 
reality are caused by haste to get through 
what is disagreeable from its novelty. There 
are few things we can do well rapidly until 
we are proficient in them. Do not speak in 
too low a voice, but do not by any means 
raise your voice to too loud a pitch, as be- 
sides startling yourself, it will not sound 
well to “ears polite.” Do not mumble and 
have to repeat your remarks, but pronounce 
distinctly and audibly. Do not sit perfectly 
silent in company waiting for some very wise 
remark to come into your mind, but say 
the little trifles and natural, common-place 
thoughts that the surrounding circumstances 
suggest, or that you would say to more 
familiar friends. The young are apt to im- 
agine that there is some formal, set speech- 
making to do. And do not sit and crucify 
every word, thought, and action of your own 
with cruel criticism. People are not notic- 
ing you half as much as you imagine, 

There is a subject I have never seen dwelt 
upon, and young people are very much 
wronged by not knowing it. It is this: 
You have just as much right to be graceful 
as any one. If your father, mother, sister, or 
brother, or the whole family have a trick of 
poking the head forward, sticking the shoul- 
der-blades out, carrying the elbows at right 
angles to the body, or even a shuffling or 
shambling walk, you do not have to.do as 
they do if forty generations have done so, 
and the family are known by it. Just be the 
more watchful of yourself, as it is difficult to 
avoid following the example of those we are 
with. But widen your chest, strengthen 
your shoulders by the proper daily exercise, 





turn your toes out and lift your feet properly 
in walking; hold up your head. Do not act 
before you think, as many people do, and 
plunge into some clumsiness, but think first. 


| Again, do not be too hasty, but do what you 


do in the best manner. Nothing appears 
more easy and graceful than deliberation, if 
it be not overdone, and it prevents awkward- 
ness and the consequent confusion of wits. 

1 have seen people prolong family pecu- 
liarities and disagreeable ways by a sort of 
idea that if they should drop them and 
adopt more pleasing habits, they would be 
unnatural and affected. There are two ways 
of adopting more pleasing’ characteristics, 
ene only skin-deep, and to make an appear- 
ance before company, wearing like a garment 
that is thrown off the moment the latter are 
gone. This, especially if selected without 
taste and judgment, is affectation, and never 
looks natural, But select a new way, because 
it is sensible and best; make it your own, in 
company and out of company, and it will 
become a natural possession and unconscious 
habit—a part of you, and your friends will 
say, “It always was born in her,” and you 
will know whether that is true or not.” 

Many parents, who provide well otherwise 
for their children, are extremely negligent in 
practically and systematically teaching them 
the arts of “ good breeding,” so that they set 
easily and well upon them; the consequence 
is, that the lives of such children are embit- 
tered by this deprivation at school and dur- 
ing the first years of their entrance into soci- 
ety; and many, seeking those with whom 
they do feel at ease, are thus dragged down 
for life to companionship that is otherwise 
unworthy of ‘them. The youth, however, 
whose parents train him carefully from in- 
fancy in polite usages, or the urchin who is 
wise enough to pick them up, though equal 
or even inferior in other things, has much 
the advantage of the neglected one; for there 
is nothing that more pleasantly attracts than 
good manners, and nothing is more inspiring 
than the respect of our fellow-beings. Eti- 
quette should be a part of the discipline of 


schools, as it has as much to do with one’s. 
making his way in the world as one’s intelli- 
nce, and is too important an accomplish- 
ment to be left, as many parents leave it, to 
the precariousness of chance. 
KATE KAVANAGH. 
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MRS. P. R. LAWRENCE; REFORM LECTURER. 


HIS lady, whose portrait is here given, 
has acquired a good reputation as a 
lecturer on temperance, physiology, hygiene, 
etc., and so earnest have been her public 
efforts in behalf of prominent social reforms, 
that she is deserving of more than a passing 
notice. 

She possesses a large brain, very strongly 
developed in the regions of intellect and 
moral sentiment, and a temperament con- 
ducive to emotional susceptibility, energy, 
and endurance. She is well developed in 
those qualities which are generally termed 





is large and well supplimented by the re- 
ceptive and retaining intellect, which her 
prominent brow shows. She holds her stock 
of information at ready command, and her 
active observation is constantly acquiring 
new materials for use at the times she may 
deem appropriate. 

Mrs. Lawrence was born in Quincy, Mass., 
on the 23d of June, in 1834. She is the 
daughter of an industrious ship-builder, and 
received her education at a young ladies’ 
seminary at Charlestown, Mass. At an early: 
age she manifested a remarkable interest in 
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masculine, viz, positiveness, decision, and 
zeal, and which are usually evinced in what- 
ever she becomes interested enough to advo- 
cate or work for. There is no small degree 
of go-ahead in her composition, and her 
warm temperament inspires her expressions 
with a high degree of enthusiasm. She is 
buoyant and hopeful, rarely disposed to re- 
gard any objectionable phase of life from 
the point of view of discouragement or de- 
pression. She is by no means wanting in 
sympathy, heartiness of friendship and affec- 
tion, nor in those inner quajities which con- 
tribute to domestic happiness. Her Language 





religion, and united with the Baptist Church, 
Having inherited consumptive tendencies, 
her earnestness in religious matters affected 
her health, and she became so ill that her re- 
covery was finally regarded as impossible, 
Eminent, but mistaken doctors, after steth- 
oscopic examinations, and careful diagnosis, 
decided that one lung was. entirely gone. 
For months she could not speak a word loud- 
er than a low whisper, and at one time ar- 
rangements were even made for her funeral ; 
at length she consulted a woman physician 
who at once prescribed for the mind as well 
as for the body, suggesting radical changes in 
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her food, drink, dress, breathing, bathing, 
and exercise. Almost, as if by magic, she 
was restored to health, which she has ever 
since enjoyed, not having had a single day’s 
sickness for many years, during which time 
she has continued to take her morning bath, 
to drink nothing whatever with her meals, 
to eat only fruit in the morning for her 
breakfast, to discard entirely fine flour bread 
and butter, and all greasy preparations, 
cakes, tea, and coffee. 

Mrs. Lawrence’s public career as a lecturer 
began some ten years since, by giving lect- 
ures to ladies on health, hygiene, and phys- 
iology. Naturally sensitive, and shrinking 
from notoriety, she persistently refused to 
come before the people as a writer or speaker 
until she felt that she could no longer resist 
her conviction that she should attack the 
drink traffic from the halls of Congress, the 
White House, and leading hotels, down to 
the lowest drinking dens and dance-houses. 
Her method is to direct attention to the 
underlying causes which develop the diseased 
appetite for alcohol, and to show THE way to 
eradicate the great evil. 





Her voice is very well adapted to her pur- 
pose, and remarkably strong for one who was 
at one time dying with consumption. Such is 
her endurance that she will sometimes speak 
for an hour in the open air every night in the 
week, without receiving the least injury. Her 
deep earnestness is perhaps her most peculiar 
characteristic, which at times is sufficient to 
disarm ridicule, and turn the shafts of criti- 
cism even with those who may be inclined to 
regard her positions as untenable. Some of 
the printed reports of her numerous meetings 
in New York may be cited as illustrations. 

Among the subjects which she discusses 
publicly are, The reason Why, or The Pre- 
disposing Causes of the Appetite for Alcohol ; 
The Rational Way, or a Woman’s Cure for 
the Nation’s Great Disease; Plain Words 
for Parents and Young People. 

She is the mother of one child, a boy about 
eight years old, who has never taken any 


form of medicine, drug, or drink excepting 
nature’s beverages. Her interest in children 
is most intense, and is the main-spring of 
her self-sacrificing labors for years past in the 
cause of temperance, and of every reform that 
looks to the welfare of mankind. 




















That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
tance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





FRANCIS E. 


SPINNER, 


LATE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 





HE head and face of Mr. Spinner have 

been made familiar to the people of the 
United States on an edition of the fifty-cent 
postal currency, but that remarkable signa- 
ture which has been written by his own 
hand on all the greenbacks, and printed on 
the bills of the National Banks, is more fa- 
miliar even than his face. We chanced to 
meet in our office a man who was a school- 
mate of our subject, and we asked him about 
his recollections of young Spinner, and he 
replied instantly that he was a good fellow, 
but the only peculiarity about him was that 
he was always writing his own name; that 





he would practice thus by the hour; the mo- 
ment he picked up a pen or pencil it was in- 
stantly at work writing “F. E. Spinner,” and 
he contrived some very queer and singular 
ways of writing it. Our friend remarked. 
“We all thought Spinner was wasting his 
time in writing his name, but time has proved 
that that peculiarity of his has made his for- 
tune.” Undoubtedly the beautiful, unique, 
and uncopyable character of his signature 
was of service to him in making him useful 
to the Government; but if our readers will 
look at that high head, that massive brain, 
that stern, honest-looking face, they will find 
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something in his appearance on which trust, 
confidence, and success might be predicted. 
It is seldom that we find so high a head as 
that of Mr. Spinner, the very highest point 
of which represents Firmness, and outward 


earlier years in the great Congressional 
strifes, when he of his party stood alone for 
weeks voting as he thought best. His integ- 
rity has been vindicated during the last fif- 
teen years of speculation and rascality in 
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from that Conscientiousness. Stern, sterling, 
stubborn integrity should characterize such 
an organization, and if there be anything for 
which Mr. Spinner is supposed to be noted, 
it is Firmness and integrity. The former 
trait has been made manifest through all his 








high places, for he has always been like a 
bull-dog watching against tricks and dis- 
honesty. 

The anterior portion of the head is very 
massive, largely developed across the brows, 
indicating practical talent and quick percep- 
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tion, and is heavy and broad in the upper part, 
showing strong logical ability, and power to 
grasp subjects at their foundation, and com- 
prehend remote causes and consequences. 

Being of German origin, it is not strange 
that he should resemble Bismarck in the 
build of his face, but we can see in the de- 
velopments of his head special traits which 
we should not attribute, in so marked a de- 
gree, to the great Prussian Premier —for in- 
stance, Benevolence and others. We believe 
Mr. Spinner to be a man of heart as well as 
of head, of sympathy as well as of strength 
of will and intellect. 

Constructiveness seems to be large, which 
aids in comprehending all the combinations 
of business and accounts. His Order is 
large, hence he must be extremely systemati- 
cal; his Mirthfulness is also ample, and we 
should expect he would be quick and keen 
in his wit, and playful in his spirit when un- 
bent from duty. 

The organs which give memory are strong- 
ly developed, enabling him to hold his knowl- 
edge, as it were, in solution, ready for use. 
He has a fair development of Language, and 
ought to be a good talker. 

That round and prominent chin, that roll- 
ing fullness of the under lip, indicate strong 
social affection, ardent love for woman, and 
a friendly, sociable disposition. There seems 
not to be a very large development of Ac- 
quisitiveness; the side-head, apparentiy, is 
not rounded in that region which is situated 
about half-way between the eye and the 
ear where the hair is rolled and Acquisitive- 
ness lies, 

We consider his Secretiveness to be small, 
that he is an out-spoken, straightforward, 
direct man in all his thoughts and words 
and ways. ~ 

His Destructiveness and Combativeness 
seem strong enough to enable him to hold 
his own against all opposition, but his top- 
head and forehead govern him, the moral 
and intellectual forces, not the merely ani- 
mal passions and propensities. We wish all 
public stations were filled with men as honest 
and intelligent as the man whose portrait we 
describe. 

Francis Extas Sprnner was born Janua- 
ry 21, 1802, in the town of German Flats, 
County of Herkimer, and State of New York, 





at the parsonage, which stood near the cen 
ter of the present village of Mohawk, and 
was burned when he was but a week oid. 

His father, the Rev. John Peter Spinner, 
of Werbach, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
a highly-educated Roman Catholic priest, at 
the age of thirty-three years became a Prot- 
estant, and married Maria Brument, of Lohr, 
Bavaria. Her ancesters were from Norman- 
dy, in France. 

Francis was the eldest of nine children, all 
of whom arrived at the age of majority. The 
father found that he had brought his great 
learning to a poor market in the wilds of 
Western New York, and, therefore, in part 
because it was a German custom, and for the 
reason that he saw mechanics were better 
paid than the learned professions, put each 
of his half-dozen boys out to learn a trade, 
which, however, not one of them practiced, 
each one of them choosing another pursuit 
in after life, for which he doubtless was bet- 
ter adapted. Francis had chosen for himself 
to become a merchant, and for a year or more 
was employed as a clerk in the store of Major 
Myers, a heavy dealer, who made his pur- 
chases himself in Europe. Myers, in the 
general crash of. 1817, failed. Thereupon 
the father became more and more impressed 
with the idea that a mechanical trade for the 
boy was the proper thing; so, at the age of 
sixteen, he was bound out to Mr. Benne, a 
manufacturer and wholesale dealer in confec- 
tionery in the city of Albany. The father, 
two years after, on ascertaining that the son 
was employed as a salesman and bookkeeper, 
had the indentures broken, and put the 
young man to the trade of a saddle and har- 
ness-maker, with Mr. Francis Choate, of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. Here for a short time, and 
before he was of age, he, in partnership with 
Mr. David De Forest, carried on that busi- 
ness, 

Up to his going to Albany the only in- 
struction he received was from his father in 
the languages, and in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and English grammar at the schools 


in Herkimer. At Albany he had the good’ 


fortune to become acquainted with some 
gentlemen who took a deep interest in his 
welfare. One was the late Peter Gansevoort, 
who gave him free access to his valuable 
library. While at Amsterdam he became 4 
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share-holder in the circulating library of that 
village, and while learning his trade read 
every book contained in the library. The 
librarian used to say, “Mr. Spinner reads 
more books than all our other share-holders 
combined.” Naturai history and the sci- 
ences were his favorite studies. He is still 
an ardent student, and says that, though he 
has not read a single book of any kind 
through in the last twenty-five years, he feels 
mortified if a day passes wherein he has not 
learned some new fact. 

In 1824 he returned to his native county, 
and, in copartnership with Alexander W. 
Hackley, again commenced business at Her- 
kimer. In 1829 he was appointed deputy 
sheriff, and had the sole charge of the sher- 
iffs office and of the county prison during 
the shrievalties of the Hon. John Graves and 
of Col. Frederick P. Bellinger, after which, 
in 1834, he was himself elected sheriff of the 
County of Herkimer, thus having charge of 
that office for nine consecutive years. In the 
mean time, he raised the “ Lafayette Guards,” 
and helped to organize the Twenty-sixth 
Regiment New York State Artillery. He 
commenced as a lieutenant of militia in 1825, 
and was elected to and held all the interme- 
diate grades up to the rank of Major-General 
of the Third Division of Artillery, which lat- 
ter office he resigned at the beginning of the 
year 1835, when he assumed the duties of 
the office of sheriff. 

At the end of his term he was appointed 
by the Government of the State of New 
York commissioner for building the State Lu- 
natic Asylum at Utica. From this office he 
was removed, im 1839, entirely for political 
reasons, on the accession to power of the 
Whig Party. The removal was urgently de- 
manded from the start by the partisans of 
Governor Seward, but was delayed for over 
six months because the Governor insisted 
that some cause for the removal should be 
found. The persons seeking the removal 
were freely furnished with all the books and 
vouchers of the Commission, which, after 
months of examination by experts and law- 
yers, were declared to be correct in every 
particular; and on the final settlement of his 
accounts a smal] amount was found due him 
from the State, but it has remained undrawn 
ever since. 





Governor Seward, in after life, used often 
to speak of this, saying that it was the only 
case that he ever knew, in his long political 
life, of the displacement of a public officer 
against whom no cause for removal could be 
found. 

At this time, in the summer of 1889, he 
was invited to take the cashiership of the 
Mohawk Valley Bank, an institution then 
being organized. He accepted the position, 
and removed to the village of Mohawk, the 
place of his birth. Subsequently he was 
elected president of that institution. In 
1845 he was invited by the Hon. Michael 
Hoffman, the then naval officer. of the port 
of New York, to serve under him as his 
deputy and auditor. He accepted, and held 
these offices for over four years. 

In 1854 he was elected to represent the 
Seventeenth District of New York, composed 
of the counties of Herkimer and St. Law- 
rence, in the Congress of the United States. 
This was the memorable Congress that spent 
the winter without an organization of the 
House of Representatives. In this long con- 
test he was the only member who had been 
regularly nominated by the Democratic Party 
who voted for Mr. Banks for Speaker, and 
but for his obstinate adherence to that can- 
didate, the contest would probably have end- 
ed with a different result. 

During this Congress he was a member of 
the Committee on Elections that had the 
famous contested seat from Kansas committed 
to its charge. In this Congress he served on 
various special committees, among which 
were the one to investigate the outrage upon 
Senator Sumner, and that famous Committee 
of Conference that agreed to disagree on the 
Army Appropriation Bill. On this com- 
mittee Messrs. Orr and Campbell, of the 
House, and Messrs. Douglass, Seward, and 
Toombs, of the Senate, were his associates. 

During the session of this Congress the 
Republican Party was formed. To the next, 
the Thirty-fifth Congress, he was elected as 
a Republican by over nine thousand majori- 
ty, and to the thirty-sixth by a like majority. 
In the latter he was placed, by Mr. Speaker 
Pennington, Chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts. 

At the close of the last session of this Con- 
gress, in March, 1861, he was invited by Gov- 
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ernor Chase, the then newly-appointed Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to take the office of 
Treasurer of the United States. His nomin- 
tion to this place by President Lincoln was 
the only one whose confirmation was resisted 
by the then Democratic majority of the Sen- 
ate, but was at length, after the examination 
of witnesses, and after a three days’ debate 
in secret session, confirmed by the helping 
votes of loyal Democratic Senators, among 
whom were Andrew Johnson, Stephen A. 
Douglas, and James W. Nesmith. 

Mr. Spinner entered upon his duties as 
United States Treasurer March 22d, 1861, 
and was during his long occupancy ever 
found at his post, keeping a strict eye upon 
the people’s money. His praise is now upon 
the lips of the people, and they regret to lose 
his services in this most responsible place. 

In some quarters it has been intimated 
that Mr. Spinner’s bold advocacy of views 
relating to the currency in advance of many 
of our other officials, if not of the majority 
of the people, had something to do with his 
resignation. At any rate, it could not be his 
advanced age, for he is vigorous in health 
and active and spirited in mind, all that 
could be desired in such respects. 

An office like that of United States Treas- 
urer might open many avenues to gain, apart 
from what are usually known as pickings, 
but Mr, Spinner has availed himself of none 
of these, and retires from his place with only 
a very modest competence. It was in view 
of this fact that some of his friends, a short 
time after his resignation, proposed to raise 
asum of money which should constitute a 
fitting testimonial of the nation’s apprecia- 
tion of his services. To this proposition Mr. 
Spinner made the following honorable and 
most characteristic reply : 

“T must, from convictions of duty and 
from what I believe to be right and proper, 
most respectfully decline the contemplated 
pecuniary aid as proposed. The conviction 
in my own mind that I have conscientiously 
done my duty, though not more, yet my 
whole duty to my fellow-countrymen, indi- 
vidually and collectively, and the knowl- 
edge evinced by proof like your testimony, 
is recompense enough to satisfy for all the 
cares, anxieties, privations, and sacrifices 
that have been voluntarily and cheerfully 





made during the long years of our struggle 
for national existence, and ever since that 
time. I have but three children to provide 
for. Having always believed that $10,000 
left to a child is as well as, if not better than, 
a much larger sum, I have never desired to 
be rich, nor to leave to each of my heirs 
more than that. amount of money. Unless 
again overtaken by misfortune, through the 
misconduct of others, Iam now able to do 
that. This, with an honest reputation, will 
be a legacy that should satisfy my children; 
and the knowledge that my services are ap- 
preciated by good and true men, whose good 
opinion I covet above all material things, 
fully satisfies me.” 
GEN. SPINNER ON AMERICAN FINANCE. 


A recent letter of our late guardian of the 
National Treasury contains some brief but 
very pertinent allusions to the need of re- 
form in our currency system. He writes to 
Mr. John G. Drew, whose contributions on 
Finance are familiar to our readers. We 


quote: 
“ WasHineton, August 16th, 1875. 


“My Dear Sir: : 

* * * “Tt is my intention to spend my 
next winter at Jacksonville, in Florida, where 
I have taken a house, and where I hope to 
have leisure to resume my long-neglected 
studies in natyral history and kindred sub- 
jects. 

“T had made up my mind that when I 
left the Treasury never again to meddle with 
or even think of politics, or of anything in 
any way connected therewith, and to seek 
that peace and quiet of mind and bodily 
rest that a man at the age of seventy-three, 
who has been actively engaged, mind and 
body, for more than a half a century, so 
much needs. But it now seems to be some- 
what doubtful whether I will be able to carry 
out that resolve. . 

* * * “Fducated as I was in the hard 
money school, I have had hard work to un- 
learn what I was taught as being truisms in 
political economy, and to rid my mind from 
preconceived and, as I now believe, errone- 
ous ideas. 

‘“* My experience in the Treasury has been 
to me a very practical school, and I must 
have been blind not to have seen the errors 
of the popular theories that have been so 
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long accepted as settled truths by the vari- 
ous commercial peoples of the world. 

_ * * * “T hope to live yet long enough to 
see Congress make a beginning in the right 
direction, by passing an act authorizing the 
issue of a bond bearing a low rate of inter- 
est, that can, at the will of the owner, be at 
any time convertible into a legal tender Gov- 
ernment note, and the note, in like manner, 
convertible into such a bond. 

“ This once accomplished, and working, as 
you and I believe it will work, for the benefit 
of the whole people, other important and 
beneficial reforms would soon follow. The 
Shylocks foresee all this; hence their fierce 
opposition. * * * 

“The interest on the bonds of the Pacific 
Railroad, guaranteed by the Government, is 
payable in curRENCy. Notwithstanding 
this fact, on account of having a longer time 





to run, and there being no option for their 
redemption until their maturity, they com- 
mand two per cent. more in the market than 
the regular bonds of the Government that 
bear the same rate in Gop when the option 
of redemption by the Government exists.” 

* * * “ Mr, Fowler, without knowing who 
his subject was, has twice, with a long inter- 
val of time intervening, examined my head, 
and the charts that he gave me are almost 
identical. The marked deficiencies, as noted 
by him, are the absence of Self-Esteem and 
Veneration. On the latter he remarked, 
‘stepped out.’ 

“The prominent developments, as marked, 
are Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and 
Firmness—the latter the most marked.” * * * 

[Gen. Spinner’s opinions should be of 
value to the nation. We trust he will long 
live to enjoy his well-earned leisure. ] 


——— 405 


THE ABSORBING POWER OF INTEBEST ON MONEY—No. 8. 
THE LESSON OF ENGLISH FINANCE. 


ANY, especially farmers, though now 

in their prime, can only meet the in- 

terest on their indebtedness by the hardest 

work and strictest economy. The prospect 

for such is far from cheerful, as a failure of 

an important crop, or a disabling accident 

may hazard their entire estate, and the inev- 

itable decay of their powers in time renders 
that danger more imminent. 

As the current extreme rates of interest on 
long loans is caused partly by the fearful 
usury paid by our Government, partly by 
said Government’s delegation of financial sov- 
ereignty to the distributing banks, and part- 
ly by the arbitrary restriction of the volume 
of the same, it is a matter of the primest 
importance to all producers, and specially to 
such as have dependent families, that the 
cause of such present privation and destitu- 
tion should be investigated, and if demon- 
strated to be a most mischievous nuisance, 
should be indicted and abated as such. 

English statesmen long ago discerned this 
drifting to national and individual bankrupt- 
cy, resulting from agreements by the nation 
and individuals to pay more for the rental of 
money than the use of the same would enable 





the borrower to produce, and most clumsily 
and empirically saved themselves by repudia- 
tion of the entire principal, and a part of 
the interest of their national debt, by merg- 
ing or lumping all its varieties into what 
they term “consolidated annuities,” usually 
abbreviated to “consols.” The principal of 
these bonds is never to be paid, being defined 
by them as “interminable annuities,” by 
which they mean that the interest (3 per cent.) 
is payable forever, and principal never. 

A theory obtains with them that the price 
of “consols” is an indicator of the rates of 
interest, and we have, at this time of writing, 
a table before us purporting to quote the 
rates of interest in England from 1781 to now, 
arbitrarily cast inthis manner: For instance, 
in 1788 it quotes consols at 75 per cent., and 
interest 4 per cent; resulting by the rule of 
three thus: If an investment of £75 cash, or 
$375, in a £100 ($500) consol pays £3 ($15) 
per year, what is the rent of interest on 
£100 ($500) cash? result, £4 ($20), or 4 per 
cent, 

That such theory is erroneous is shown by 
annexed quotations, clipped from a late Lon 
don Economist : 
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At corresponding dates. 2y 5, = 9, = i 


Coin and bullion...... 16,073,259 22,374,582 26,785,423 
Bank rate of discount. 3perct. 5Sperct. 3 per ct. 
Price of Consols....... ‘9044 xd sgxd i xd 
Average price of wheat 41s 6d 593s 1d 488 6d 

We would say, in passing, that the above 
little table explodes, also, two other popular 
fallacies, to wit: 

1st, That the rate of interest in England 
runs up and down exactly in accord with 
the contraction or expansion of the reserve 
of specie. 2d, That gold is the regulator of 
values, as the noted vacillations of the price 
of wheat are entirely at variance with the 
movements of gold. 

Although these points are deserving of 
more than a mere mention, comments on 
them would divert us from the subject-matter 
now in hand, which is that the price a Gov- 
ernment pays for the wse of money, and not 
gold and silver, is the controlling regulator 
of the rates of interest and values, generally. 

HISTORIC REVIEWS. 

Hardly had the barbaric usages of barter 
been superseded by the labor-saving machin- 
ery of money as an instrument to effect ex- 
changes, than the more shrewd men and 
classes, which had in ruder ages by force ab- 
sorbed the surplus of production, strove by 
manipulating this new factor of society to 
maintain and increase their former predic- 
tory gains. History tells us that the rates 
of usury in Rome and Greece ranged from 
10 to 48 per cent. per year, and that this was 
rapidly followed by diverging conditions of 
two classes of society, to wit: the lenders and 
the borrowers. 

The Greek legislators strove to control this 
tendency, rather stupidly confounding use 
with abuse, and tried to stamp out money 
entirely by making it of iron, in the hope of 
forcing the people into every other expedient 
to effect their exchanges, rather than to use 
this clumsy money. Doubtless they argued 
that this restrictive character would, by less- 
ening the demand, diminish the eost of its 
rental. 

Sir Archibald Allison was most profoundly 
impressed with the demoralizing and des- 
tructive effect of the usurious element on na- 
tional existence. 

He says, in his “ History of Europe, 1815 to 
1852,” Chapter L.: 

“ Many of the greatest changes which have 








occurred in the world—in particular, the fall 
of the Roman Empire — may be distinctly 
traced to the long-continued operation of 
this pernicious tendency * * * For the evils 
complained of arose from the unavoidable re- 
sult of a stationary currency, coexisting with 
the rapid increase in the numbers and trans- 
actions of mankind; and these were only ag- 
gravated by every addition made to the en- 
ergies and productive powers of society.” 

Again he says: 

“ But if an increase in the numbers and in- 
dustry of men coexists with a diminution of 
the circulating medium by which their trans- 
actions are carried on, the most serious evils 
await society, and the whole relations of its 
different classes to each other will be speed- 
ily changed.” , 

Great Britain was rapidly following in the 
same downhill steps when she was arrested 
in her suicidal course by the wise legislation 
of the commonwealth, which reduced her 
rate of interest to the maximum of 6 per cent. 
Why those eminent statesmen fixed even so 
high a rate is inexplicable, as the little prov- 
ince of Holland had for years got all it wanted 
at 4 per cent. 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL DEBT. 

Although Hume quotes from the journal 
of the House of Commons of March 20th, 
1689, that the INdebtedness of the nation was 
then £1,054,925 (about $5,300,000), we are 
inclined to-the opinion that such was but the 
footing of floating obligations, as we find by 
the same journal that nearly four years later 
(Dec. 15th, 1692) the House of Commons 
went into Committee of the Whole on Ways 
and Means, and a bill was introduced to fund 
£1,000,000 ($5,000,000) at 10 per cent. inter- 
est until the year 1700, when the rate was to 
be reduced to7 per cent. On the 20th of Jan- 
uary, 1693, it was read a third time, passed, 
taken up to the House of Lords, and carried 
without amendment. The only apology we 
can imagine for proposing to bind the nation 
to such a devastating rate of usury, when 
Holland.(whose experience had suggested 

to King William the expedient) had so long 
paid only 4 per cent., and the maximum rate 
among the people had been fixed under Crom- 
well at 6 per cent., is that they were engaged 
in an exhausting war with France, under 
Louis XIX., and felt themselves justified by 
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the emergency. Only four years thereafter, 
on the conclusion of peace, the aggregate 
indebtedness had swollen to £50,000,000 
($250,000,000), and in the complications 
as to the Austrian Succession it run up to 
£80,000,000 ($400,000,000). 

The French war, which immediately pre- 
ceded our Revolution, increased it to £140,- 
000,000 ($700,000,000); and John Bull, in 
an attempt to make the American colonies 
carry a part, was so successful as to goad us 
into independence, and increase his debt 
£100,000,000 ($500,000,000) — making the 
sum total of the same, £240,000,000 ($1,200,- 
000,000). This figure was increased by the 
Napoleonic wars to £800,000,000 ($4,000,- 
000,000) in 1815, at which figure it has stuck 
ever since. 

In the above compilation we have con- 
sulted but two authorities, to wit: Hume 
(Tory) and Macauley (Whig), and it seems 
strange that though both give circumstantial 
evidence on other points, neither says one 
word as to how and when the promise to 
pay the principal of the debt was repudiated, 
and the higher rate of interest of 7 per cent. 
was substituted by the lower of 3 per cent. ! 

Our present and very earnest purpose is to 
learn if it is possible for us, as citizens and as 
a nation, to avoid the repudiation which 
England was driven to by attempting to pay 
larger usury than her production could earn, 
a matter pressing most closely and urgently 
upon us, if the teachings of Greece, Rome, 
and England amount to anything, as we are 
fast traveling the road which led the two 
former to ruin and the latter to repudiation. 
As England pays but 3 per cent., and that 
to her own citizens, subject to taxation and 
not re-embursable, and as we agree to pay, 
and largely to foreigners at that, 

Interest 


6 per cen 
With exemption from taxation, amountingto2 “ “ 
We should have for sinking fund for redemp- 
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Hence our yearly obligation is equal to 
or more than three times that of England, 
and more than three times what our produc- 
tive industries, especially farming, can earn. 
And the fact that England owes her debt to 
her own citizens, while we persistently urge 
ours upon the foreigner in preference to 
Americans, is too mighty a factor in our fu- 
ture history to command so little attention. 





The one experience of Ireland—a land un- 
excelled for natural resources, devastated by 
an absentee landlordism, drawing $1.35 per 
head each year, while our foreign bond-hold- 
ers even now draw at the rate of $3.50 per 
year for every man, woman, and child in the 
country—should warn us to stop this system 
at once, and not issue another bond for the 
foreign market. 

Macauley, after excoriating Adam Smith 
and other fossils, ascribes the great compara- 
tive money-strength of England to the fact 
that her creditors are her own subjects; thus 
“They (the critics) erroneously imagine that 
there was an exact analogy between the case 
of an individual in debt to another and a 
society in debt to part of itself.” If we can 
reduce our rate of interest to the English 
standard—3 per cent., subject to taxation— 
and add to that 1 per cent. as a sinking-fund 
for general liquidation, we shall have fully 
as much as we can carry direct as a produc- 
ing nation; and the current rates thereby 
induced would be the very outside limits 
that our farmers and manufacturers can bear, 
live, and compete with foreign producers. 
And as an interesting coincidence of intelli- 
gent witnesses, we will here remark, that 
long before Judge Campbell presented his 
valuable statistics to the nation, Nathan 
Rothschild told a prominent American that 
any nation which agreed to pay more than 4 
per cent. for a large loan, and especially for 
a long time, was sure to land in bankruptcy. 
DEMONSTRABLE RESULTS AS TO THE NATION. 

The amount of our interest-bearing na- 
tional debt, July 1st, 1875, was $1,709,491,300.. 
As the interest on the same will easily av- 
erage 6 per cent., a reduction to 3 pen 
cent. would effect an annual economy of. 
$51,284,739. With this economy we could 
easily appropriate a sinking-fund of 1 per 
cent., or $17,094,130, which, invested. at that 
rate each year, would, in less than forty-seven 
years; pay off the entire national debt. (See 
Actuarial tables.) 

DEMONSTRABLE RESULTS: A® TO INDIVIDUALS, 

Imagine a farmer,.say John Smith, with 


A farm worth, say 
Stock worth, GRY ..2. 2200 coosiccs scone cccccves 
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With the hardest work and closest econ- 
emy he can clear 3¢ per cent. on the gross 
investment, say $500; he pays interest on 
$5,000 at 10 per cent., $500, and has nothing 
left, and is breaking down with hard work, 
anxiety, privation, and increasing years. 

If the Government rate should be 8 per 
cent., Mr. Smith might, perhaps, have to pay 
4 per cent., which would be $200 per year, 
leaving from his $500 earnmgs $300 per 
year sinking-fund for ultimate extinction of 
the incumbrance. This $300, each year in- 
vested at 4 per cent., by payment on princi- 
pal or loaning to a neighbor on good secu- 
rity, would, at the end of twelve years, 





amount to $5,013.90, which would clear his 
place handsomely—a much more desirable 
result than the fashion which is daily getting 
more in vogue of being sold out by the 
sheriff, with, perhaps, a judgment written up 
against him in addition. 

We are now the laughing-stock and by- 
word of all civilization, that, with our pro- 
fessed free institutions, regard for the rights 
of humanity, natural endowments, and indi- 
vidual intelligence, we are more the slaves 
of usury and usurers than any other civilized 
nation. Shall we change this? If not, why 
not ? JOHN G, DREW. 


Euizazeta, N. J. 
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SOME OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


F the wonderful city of the Golden Gate 

much has been said and written, and 
yet the subject has hardly been touched. 
No city in the Union presents such peculiar 
opportunities for the study of character, and 
for studying the peculiarities of races as this. 
Its people, gathered from almost every na- 
tion under the sun, are marked by habits, 
modes of thought, and intensity of action 
such as exist nowhere else. 

PIONEERS’ HALL. 

Remarkable beyond all others are the 
“ Forty-niners,” as they delight to call them- 
selves, a genial, enterprising class of men, for 
whom no ideas are too large and no project 
too magnificent. The visitor to San Francis- 
co should seek through some one of these 
gentlemen an opportunity to enter Pioneers’ 
Hall, the club house of the association. This 
is a large, substantial, three-story building, 
at the lower end of Montgomery Street, 
where day and evening any number of the 
members may be found engaged in reading, 
in social chat, or in friendly games. 

The building contains a large hall, in Which 
are held the business and social gatherings 
of the society; an ante-room, in which is a 
small but unique collection of historical 
relics; a well-lighted, cosily-furnished read- 
ing-room and library; a club-room, with (I 
am sorry to say) a small, well-kept bar as an 
appendage; and a sitting-room, containing 
two small cabinets filled with the choicest 





specimens of ores, representing nearly every 
mine in California, Nevada and Idaho. 

Here you will find the men who have made 
California what it is. Few of them are old, 
the majority have, to all appearances, scarce- 
ly reached their prime. To see them at their 
club you would hardly believe that these 
were the men who-braved perils by land and 
sea a quarter of a century ago in the great 
exodus from the States, and who have since 
built the city tarough whose thronged streets 
you have been walking with feelings of min- 
gled pleasure and amazement. The hearty 
familiarity of each with the others is a notice- 
able feature of this club. You have none of 
the stiff “ mistering” that pervades gather- 
ings of solid men elsewhere ; neither do they 
indulge in the titular Americanism of colonel, 
major, or squire. It is Hank, Bob, Charley, 
Bill, and other familiar nicknames to the end 
of the catalogue. 

There are in the reading-room two libra- 
ries, one for reference only, the other for cir- 
culation among the members and their fami- 
lies. On the tables are leading papers from 
all parts of this country and Europe, and 
English and American periodicais and illus- 
trated papers. A large, finely-finished globe 
stands in a corner, and on the walls several 
pictures are hung. The walls of the hall are 
decorated with life-size portraits of the many 
presidents of the society. Among the relics 
are garments worn by Grant and Sherman in 
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their campaigns. But these great soldiers 
are claimed as “pioneers,” and are held in 
enthusiastic regard by every genuine “ Forty- 
niner.” z 

Many are the racy stories one could gather 
at this club, and it is a marvel that the en- 
terprising reporters of the “Frisco” press 
have not drawn largely upon the rich placer 
of historical reminiscences daily unearthed 
there. A stranger would expect to bear loud, 
boisterous language, heavily spiced with 
oaths from these original gold diggers, and 
to listen to the vernacular of some of Brett 


Harte’s heroes. But there is nothing of the | 


kind even in the card-room, where, by the 
way, gambling is never permitted, the rules 
of the club on this subject being very strin- 
gent. Here you will meet a millionaire whose 
income is seventy or eighty thousand dollars 
a® month from his gold mines, and whose 
ships whiten the ocean all the way to his 
coal: mines at Bellingham Bay. His whist 
partner opposite is one of the principal own- 
ers of a mill in Washington Territory that 
saws one million feet of lumber daily, and 
loads ships for China, Australia, Chili, and 
other Pacific ports, besides sending annually 
several large cargoes of spars for the use of 
the British navy. 

Yonder bright-eyed, full-bearded man is he 
who has built up the Overland Monthly into 
wfirst-class periodical, the best exponent of 
the vast and varied resources of the Pacific 
Slope. That sharp-featured, pleasant-voiced, 
slight man, so full of nervous energy, is he 
who established the first express in Califor- 
nia, and carried to the miners at their remote 
gulches letters and papers from home. There 
sits a genial, round-headed man, with a mer- 
ry, black eye, and a fund of quiet humor in 
his talk, who was one of the first newspaper 
men on the coast, and assisted in establish- 
ing the Alta. That man yonder with blue 
eyes, full, tranquil features, and dark hair, 
was a prominent leader of the Vigilantes in 
those days when the majesty of citizenship 
asserted itself by putting down the villains 
who Had destroyed the elective franchise, 
and filled the offices of justice with creatures 
of their own stamp. That jolly old gentle- 
man, with strong aquiline nose on his kindly 
face, is a beloved physician, gentle as a 
woman when with his patients, and rarely 












skilled in the healing art, to which he has 
been devoted for nearly half a century. That 
quiet gentleman (dressed in the finest broad- 
cloth), engaged in earnest conversation with 
his companion, is a profound lawyer, a poet 
of no mean merit, a fine-art amateur, and, 
withal, the most modest and unassuming of 
men, 

Besides these, there are many others wor- 
thy of note; engineers from the mountains 
on a visit to their old “pards;” geologists, 
whose practical knowledge would put to 
shame the smattering of many so-called pro- 
fessors; sheep-raisers, whose flocks count by 
tens of thousands; farmers from the San 
Joaquin, who left their rockers in the gulches 
years ago for the better gain from cradling 
golden grain in that wonderful valley. 

THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 

But asking the reader to visit Pioneers’ 
Hall for himself, let us take a short walk to 
the Merchants’ Exchange on California, the 
Wall Street of San Francisco. This is a mas- 
sive granite building, four or five stofies 
high, well adapted to the purposes for which 
it was designed. All the upper stories are 
filled with offices, occupied largely by brok- 
ers, mining companies, and lawyers. The 
first floor is devoted to the Exchange. A 
telegraphic instrument is all day long tick- 
ing intelligence of the markets, the arrival 
and sailing of ships at various ports, and 
many other matters of interest to commercial 
men. On huge blackboards, covering the 
wall of that portion of the main room vailed 
off for an office, a clerk records in bold, run- 
ning hand the shipping intelligence from the 
Columbia River, from Puget Sound, and 
from the local ports, also the condition of 
the sea, the weather, and the course of the 
wind outside the harbor. On both sides of 
the room are long rows of forms, on which 
are filed papers from all parts of this coun- 
try, from Mexico, British Columbia, South 
America, China, and Australia. Several cir- 
cular tables occupy the center of the room, 
with plenty of good stout chairs for those 
who need them. Here meet the great mer- 
chants of the city, and the foreigners come 
there to trade. You hear the gabble of the 
Chinaman mingle with the liquid accents of 
the Spanish provincial tongue, and the rough 
hearty tones of John Bull. It is a great re 
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sort for captains, mates, and old salts whose 
days of voyaging are ended. There goes a 
daintily-dressed man, the picture of a Broad- 
way swell in attire, even to his nicely gloved 
hands. You would scarcely call him a sailor, 
and yet he served the cause he had been 
taught to think right on one of the rebel 
cruisers, and he now commands one of the 
ocean steamers registered at this port, and 
bears, as he deserves to, the reputation of a 
bold, trusty, and skillful officer. In striking 
contrast to him is another, a stout, rugged 
man of eight-and-thirty, or thereabouts, with 
heavy blonde side-whiskers and moustache, 
who walks with the square tread of one ac- 
customed to hold himself firmly when the 
storm winds rage and the mighty billows 
bear down upon his ship with terrible maj- 
esty. That man was a born sailor, inherit- 
ing a love for the ocean from his father and 
his maternal grandfather, both distinguished 
officers of the American navy. Liberally ed- 
ucated (or in the midst of a collegiate course), 
he fan away to sea, shipped before the mast, 
and by his own pluck and innate fitness for 
the vocation commanded a first-class clipper 
ship soon after he passed his teens. One of 
the first of our young sailors to leave a prof- 
itable situation in the merchant service, and 
volunteer for the Union cause, he distin- 
guished himself under fire- many times, and 
received rapid promotion. Too proud and 
high-spirited to submit to the red tape and 
snubbing in which so many of the regulars 
indulge, he returned to the mercantile ma- 
rine at the close of the war. At present 
without a command, he goes daily to the 
Exchange and keeps himself posted on all 
matters affecting his vocation. If any one 
wants one of the most skillful, intrepid, and 
faithful officers this country can produce, 
there he stands, ready for a commission. 
Yonder is one of the “old ’uns.” See that 
stout cane come down while he announces 
his Bunsby-like opinion. Notice the lumpy 
left cheek, forced out of shape by full forty 
years of “ quidding ;” and that white, broad- 
brimmed felt hat, pushed well back from 
the brows to enable him to take an observa- 
tion. He is one of the oracles of the Ex- 
change, and is never missing from that same 
chair between the hours of eleven and noon. 
There is a tall, broad-shouldered, blustering 





chap, with a coarse face, a slouchy look to 
his dress, and a general air of hot whiskey 
about him. He is one of the “cutters un- 
der,” a class of men who have done much to 
degrade sea service by offering to accept 
commands at greatly reduced wages, thus 
pandering to the cupidity of ship-owners, 
and driving better men (like the one before 
referred to) from the calling to which by na- 
ture and education they are best adapted. 
Too many of the steamship owners on the 
Pacific coast are given to this policy, and, in 
their greed, expose valuable treasures and 
invaluable lives to the ignorance of the “ cut- 
ters under,” whom they have made captains, 
Especially is this true of the line between 
“Frisco” and the Columbia River, which, 
with one or two notable exceptions, is offi- 
cered by men who, in New York, would not 
be accepted as second mates for fishing 
smacks, 
THE STOCK BOARD. 

Leaving the Exchange we enter, a door or 
two beyond, the Stock Board, now in full 
blast, and presenting a scene of as much ex- 
citement as its namesake in New York. The 
“caller ” of this Babel attracts universal at- 
tention from strangers. A large, handsome, 
smooth-faced blonde, with a bell-toned voice, 
a clear head, and of imperturbable coolness, 
he reigns supreme above the surrounding 
din, and over the chaos of sounds rings out 
his calls with startling distinctness and nev- 
er-failing accuracy. It may truthfully be 
said that he is famous in his calling; but he 
is famous, also, for something else. In the 
palmy days of the volunteer fire department 
(the best of its kind in the country), the 
belle of “Frisco,” beautiful, accomplished, 
wealthy, and freakish, became the patron 
and pet of the firemen. Hundreds of suitors 
sought her hand. Her eccentricities were 
the theme of every tongue, and the topic of 
many spicy locals. But she, the much-courted 
maiden, yielded at last to the fascinating 
voice of the caller, and he is quite as well 
known for that achievement as for his un- 
equalled skill in the Stock Board. In this 
excited throng of wide-awake men there are 
many worthy of study. I note one whose 
operations are always on the largest scale, 
who hag been utterly bankrupt many times, 
and as often retrieved himself in a few 
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months. But recently he rose from worse 
than nothing to the ownership of over half a 
million dollars in gold, the result of a month 
of successful gambling in this room and on 
the street. Very few men or women in 
“ Frisco” escape the baleful contagion of this 
Stock Board, and hundreds of brokers live 
in luxury upon the profits of the excitement. 

The Chronicle, an ably-conducted daily, 
availed itself of the protracted excitement of 
a year or more ago to show up the tricks and 
devices of the brokers, experts, and “ mining 
sharps,” and tried to destroy the illusions of 
the masses. But it did no good; the fever 
had to run its course, and the multitude of 





victims it left behind will be no preventive 
to a similar rush when the managers think 
best to start it. The Chronicle illustrates the 
power of energy, enterprise, and pluck. Its 
proprietors, two brothers, a few years ago 
were newsboys. By industry and frugality 
they acquired some little capital, and taking 
this paper, then a bankrupt concern, they 
pushed it vigorously, fighting monopolies 
with obstinate daring, exposing frauds, 
abuses, and shams with boldness, and so won 
upon the popular heart that they have gained 
an unprecedented sale in that city, and es- 
tablished their paper on a sound basis.* 








True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all trath, and can not with impunity be neglected.— Combe. 





EMANUEL KANT. 
A VIEW OF HIS PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


HE whole of the biography of this re- 
markable man may be summed up in a 

few words. He was born at Konigsberg, in 
the year 1724, of poor though honest and ex- 
cellent parents; received his early education 
at the free school in that town; was support- 
ed at college at first by a benevolent uncle, 
and after that supported himself as a private 
tutor in a family residing some short distance 
in the country. When thirty years old he 
returned to the university of his native town, 
labored fifteen years as a private professor, 
and continued his professional career all his 
life, without any variation, until he died at 
the good old age of four-score years. During 
the whole of this long life he had never been 
fifty miles away from his native place, nor 
had even sought variety at home through 
the sympathy of a wife and the endearments 
of a family. Regarded, therefore, from with- 
out, Kant’s life was about as dull, prosaic, 
monotonous, and uninteresting a piece of 
human pilgrimage as it can well fall to the 
lot of any mortal to present to the eye of a 
curious observer. And yet this prosaic man 





does really form, in many respects, an era in 
human history. That quiet life of his on the 
distant shore of the Baltic emitted a light 
and a power the influence of which on the 
processes of human thought we can hardly 
compare with any other than that of Aristotle 
in the ancient world, and Bacon in the new. 
And if it is asked how it was that a solitary 
thinker could produce this effect, in an age, 
too, when thought was already fully awake ; 
if it is asked how a life so remote from the 
world, so unobtrusive, so unconnected with 
all the great movements of human affairs 
during the last century, should have estab- 
lished so lasting an influence upon society, 
we reply by pointing to Kant’s personality as 
being beyond any other of his age the repre- 
sentative and the champion of moral truth. 
The earlier portion of Kant’s life was spent 
evidently in an extensive and thorough cul- 
tivation of all the then known resources of 





* The manuscript of this really entertaining article 
had been on hand for some time prior to its publication. 
Will the reader pardon any seeming anachronisms on 
this account !—Ep. 
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literature and science, His classical acquire- 
ments were of a high order, and his memory 
remained through the whole course of his 
life stored with the choicest passages of an- 
cient literature, whether in the form of poet- 
ry or prose. To mathematical studies he de- 
voted himself so ardently and successfully 
that he was for some time called to fill the 
chair of mathematics and physics in his na- 
tive university. Physical science remained 
to the end of his life a favorite study. Phys- 
ical and experimental philosophy he loved 
and eagerly pursued, but he would not ad- 
mit that the results and lessons of mere out- 
ward experience 


ened the deepest interest among his audience. 
In fact, he generally gave his lectures on logic 
and metaphysics from the printed text-books 
of other writers, criticising, correcting, and 
enlarging as he went through them. Some of 
his favorite topics of public instruction were 
anthropology, ethnology, and physical geog- 
raphy generally. These lectures he gave 
with remarkable geniality, pouring out a 
prodigious fund of accurate knowledge, both 
respecting men with their modes and habits 
of life, and respecting countries with all that 
was most distinctive in their physical fea- 
tures. Metaphysics was the hard, solitary 

work of his in. 
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were ever destin- 
ed to replace all 
the higher prin- 
ciples of reason 
and conscience 
and human hope 
in the Infinite 
and the immor 
tal. It was un- 
der this two-fold 
pressure of ideas, 
under the enthu- 
siasm he felt for 
the Newtonian 
principles, on the 
one side, as giv- 
ing the grandest 
views of God’s 
universe around 
us, and under the 
still deeper pul- 





tellect, and he 
very rarely talk- 
ede about them 
either at home or 
in society. Men, 
things, countries, 
and life —in a 
word, with all 
its changing hues 
—these were the 
occupations and 
amusements of 
his lighter mo- 
ments. 

Kant’'s friend- 
ships evinced a 
tenderness of 
heart which one 
would hardly 
have looked for 
in connection 
with so stoical a 
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sations of a high 
ami noble con- 
science on the 
other, a conscience which prized moral worth 
beyond all that is greatest in nature herself 
—it was under the pressure of these two im- 
pulses that Emanuel Kant grew up to the 
idea of inaugurating a philosophic system 
which should mark out clearly the limits of 
experience on the one hand, while it affirmed 
the eternal obligations of moral truth on the 
other. 

As a professor, Kant lectured on a consid- 
erable variety of subjects, and it is a some- 
what significant fact that it was not in the 
department of metaphysics properly so called 
that he shone the most brilliantly, or awak- 


PORTRAIT OF EMANUEL KANT. 


nature. His most 
intimate friend 
was one Green, an Englishman df strong 
though eccentric character. Their friend- 
ship began by a singular adventure. Kant, 
who in his early life especially was an ardent 
politician, was descanting one day somewhat 
; publicly on the American war, which had 
just broken out, and was reflecting. strongly 
on the folly of England in provoking it. 
As he was talking, a young Englishman in- 
terrupted the conversation by a violent 
ebullition of anger, declaring that Kant had 
grossly insulted his country, and challenged 
| him to fight a duel with him on the spot. 
| Instead of fighting, Kant reasoned with him 
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on the subject with so much power, gentle- 
ness, and eloquence that Green was complete- 
ly convinced of his rectitude, and commenced 
on that very day a friendship with him which 
was only terminated by death. For many 
years during the middle period of his life 
Kant spent a portion of every day with 
Green. The mode of their intercourse has 
something so singular and fresh about it as 
to surprise if not amuse the reader. Kant 
went every afternoon soon after dinner to 
Green’s house, and found him uniformly 
asleep in his arm-chair. Instead of waking 
him up, he sat down in another and went to 
sleep himself. Soon after, the bank director, 
Kuffman, dropped in and did the same. An- 
other Englishman, named Motherby, came at 
a given hour and joined the society, when all 
of them woke up and commenced their social 
intercourse, which continued till seven o’clock 
precisely. After Green’s death Kant entirely 
changed his mode of spending the after part 
of the day. He always dined at home, and 
entertained evefy day a select company of 
friends at his table, usually from three to six 
in number. But at the hour when he had 
been accustomed to meet his bosom com- 
panions in Green’s house, his guests always 
took their departure. It seemed as if he 
could now devote the time which had been 
sacred to friendship only to solitude and 
meditation. Certain it is that his heart 
never ceased to vibrate at the thought of 
those who were gone, and that their images 





ever dwelt within it as a fragrant and holy 
memory. 

Although Kant had comparatively little 
intercourse with his family, as living alto- 
gether in another sphere of thought, as well 
as social life, yet he always stood ready to 
aid them in every way by his counsel, his 
sympathy, his time, his money, and his influ- 
ence. Toward his students he acted almost 
in a paternal character. If timid, he encour- 
aged them; if poor, he helped them; if bold, 
he checked them; if ambitious, he guided 
them. Wherever he saw modest worth and 
integrity of purpose he was always ready 
with his sympathy and his aid. -This arose 
from the intense respect he always bore for 
human nature as such, He believed heartily, 
earnestly, lovingly in that nature. He saw 
in the moral constitution of man an element 
of infinite worth, and he measured every 
humble virtue, every good resolution, by 
the intense greatness and incalculable value 
of the principle from which he knew that it 
sprang. Alive, indeed, he was to the sins 
and follies of humanity, keeping before him 
ever so high a standard of virtue he could 
not but be deeply sensible of the universal 
deviations from it, but he could never be- 
lieve that men were to be made better by 
hard depreciation. His principle was, once 
give a man faith in his own moral nature, 
and in the God who made it, and so far you 
lead him on the road toward restoration, 


teward virtue, and toward happiness. _ 
ANDREW HARDIE, M.D. 
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A PLEA FOR RED HAIR. 


N one of the public schools, for which our 
State (Michigan) is so justly celebrated, 

& graduating essay was recently read which 
seems altogether too good for the slight cir- 
culation it received through the columns of 
& country newspaper; and so, knowing your 
interest in all that pertains to different types 
of character, and the signs by which each 
may be distinguished, I venture to prepare a 
synopsis of the essay, which was written by 
Miss Stella S. Randall, a member of the class 
of '75, at Niles, Mich. Perhaps, being an 
“interested party,” I have looked upon the 
production with partial eyes, but so far as 





my observation and experience have gone, it 
seems true in the main. I never knew but 
oue villain with red hair, and his eyes were 
very black and small—an unusual combina- 
tion with auburn locks. In his case, large 
Acquisitiveness made him barter everything 
for gold. The mother of a large family, 
about half of whom were “ intense blondes,” 
with red hair, once remarked to me that she 
did not think these were any more passion- 
ate or harder to manage than the rest of the 
family. 

In a recent visit to the State Reform 
School, which now contains over 270 boys, I 
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scanned them with this subject in view, and 
found only eight with red hair, while the 
large majority of them were very dark-com- 
plexioned, their craniums broad, foreheads 
low, showing a large development of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, and of the 
selfish and animal faculties and propensities 
generally, while their mora] and intellectual 
natures were deficient or uncultivated. 

Really, it seems as if it were time somebody 
came to the defense of this much-slandered 
class of individuals, and Miss Randall has 
quite forcibly shown that red hair is seldom 
found on the worst heads, is rarely put in 
prison, or fired with cruelty, or dyed with 
blood. Here is in substance what she 
said: 

Form and feature indicate character. The 
most careless observer scrutinizes these with 
@ criticism that the indelible lines would 
gladly resent. Upright carriage, firm, nerv- 
ous steps are evidence of self-reliance and 
force. Heavy, shamble steps, a loose, slouch- 
ing figure betoken weakness and irresolution. 
A Roman nose, curved like a hawk’s beak, is 
a symbol of Acquisitiveness, and in its pres- 
ence we naturally look to our pockets. Thin, 
flat lips, shutting closely over the teeth, like 
the jaws of a steel-trap, tell of a stern will 
as unbending as fate. 

But of physica] features, both rare and 
common, none have a more established repu- 
tation than red hair. He or she whose hair 
has caught its tinge from the sunset, or been 
dyed with carrots, is a marked character. 
Suspicion and prejudice, fostered and kept 
alive by tradition, give to the unfortunate 
possessor of red hair an unenviable reputa- 
tion. 

This condition of things has now been 
borne just as long as it is possible for amia- 
ble human natures to be calumniated in 
silence, and, as an interested party, I come to 
the defense of the rufous temperament. Is it 
true in races and individuals that quick pas- 
sion, implacable jealousy, and cruel hatred, 
leading to domestic broils and open crime, 
have raised a red flag over their fortress of 
clay as a warning of danger? 

Let us take the testimony of history as to 
traits of character in the races of men. The 
Italians—black haired and dark-complex- 
ioned—are notoriously cruel and passionate ; 





so of the Spaniards, their Inquisition giving 
terrible proofs of the fact. The North Amer- 
ican Indians, with their tawny skins, and 
straight, black hair, are considered revenge- 
ful and blood-thirsty beyond all other races, 
Opposed to these are the Russians, Scandin- 
avians, and Germans, fair-haired and red- 
whiskered, and never, in all history, noted 
for cunning or cruelty. 

Our State prison at Jackson furnishes proof 
that our greatest sinners are not of the rufous 
temperament. Out of 740 prisoners but ten 
have red hair, and three of these are only 
slightly tinged. Last May, Sing Sing prison 
held within its walls over 1,500 convicts, and 
not one in forty had auburn tresses, and the 
Superintendent mentions it as a singular 
fact that the greatest proportion of the crim- 
inals are dark, while blondes are seldom or 
never seen in the institution. 

On the other hand, Henry Clay—so elo- 
quent in speech, with such a gentle dignity 
of form and bearing that he was sometimes 
compared to the graceful elm—is described 
as having auburn hair. In him, person, in- 
tellect, eloquence, and courage united to 
form a character fit to command. He fired 
with his own enthusiasm, and controlled by 
his amazing will. — 

Phil Sheridan, the invincible general, who 
has been credited with much bodily and 
mental endurance, mingled with coolness 
and swift energy, is one of the most popular 
commanders in the United States army, and 
partakes of the rufous temperament. 

“Think over your acquaintances; are not 
the sharp-tongued, the fretters, and the 
scolds in the main dark-haired? Grant their 
faults, do you not look for energy, frankness, 
generosity, ambition, and high sense of 
honor in the light-haired? Though sensi- 
tive and watchful, they are forgiving and 
warm-hearted ; quick to resent an injury, as 
quick to repay a favor. In the face of all 
this, should not the ill-founded prejudice 
against red hair and the rufous temperament 
be uprooted from the hearts of the public? 
And you, my classmates, while you, in the 
years to come, go mourning your gray locks, 
my golden hair will remain untouched by 
the finger of Time, for ‘Nature never spoils 
what she takes so much pains to make.’” 

H. M, MANNING, 
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LOVE OF GAIN AND SELF. 


In medieval Rome, I know not where, 

There stood an image with its arm in air, 

And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 

A golden ring with the device, ‘Strike here! ” 
Greatly the people wondered, though none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 

With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 
Paused, and observed the spot, and marked it well, 
Whereon the shadow of the finger fell; 

And, coming back at midnight, delved and found 
A secret stairway leading underground. 

Down this he passed into a spacious hall, 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall; 

And opposite a brazen statue stood 

With bow and shaft in threatening attitude. 
Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were these mysterious words of menace set: 
“That which I am, I am, my fatal aim 

None can escape, not even yon luminious flame.” 
Midway the hall was a fair table placed, 

With cloth of gold, and golden cups enchased 
With rubies, and the plates and knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands manifold, 

Around it, silent, motionless and sad, 

Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, 

And ladies beautiful with plume and zone, 

But they were stone, their hearts within were stone, 
And the vast hall was filled in every part 

With silent crowds, stony in face and heart. 





Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed, 

The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed ; 
Then from the table, by his greed made bold, 

He seized a goblet and a knife of gold, 

And suddenly from their seats the guests upsprang, 
The vaulted ceilings with loud clamors rang, 
The archer sped his arrow at their call, 
Shattering the lambent jewel on the wall, 

And all was dark around and overhead ;— 

Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay dead. 


The writer of this legend then records 

Its ghostly application in these words: 

The image is the Adversary old, 

Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold, 

Our lusts and passions are the downward stair 

That leads the soul from-a diviner air; 

The archer, Death; the flaming jewel, Life; 

Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife ; 

The knights and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 

By avarice had been hardened into stone ; 

The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 

Tempts from his books and from his nobler self, 

The scholar and the world! the endless strife, 

The discord in the harmonies of life! 

The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 

And all the sweet serenity of books; 

The market-place, the eager love of gain, 

Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain. 
—From “ Longfellow’s Morturi Salutamus” 


——+69¢—_—— 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH—No. 4. 
AN AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT. 


PERSON accustomed to the many 

conveniences used by our Northern 
friends is always surprised at the primitive 
style of living here in the South-west. The 
houses are poorly built, even the best of 
them, and in the country, people are gener- 
ally content with log-cabins, having two 
large rooms and a broad, open passage be- 
tween, mud-chimneys at each end; the fire- 
place fully four feet wide; plank floors, in 
which the shrinking of the planks soon leaves 
large cracks; and perhaps one glazed win- 
dow. A rude wottle fence incloses the gar- 
den and yard, and a small log crib is built 
in the rear. The housewife has generally to 
do her own cooking these days, though a 
few manage to keep one servant to do the 


hardest of the drudgery. There is a very 


strong prejudice among the laboring class of 
Very poor white people against going out to 





service, and colored women prefer to work 
in the field, if obliged to work at all. If 
they have husbands, they expect to be main- 
tained in idleness, 

This country—by which I mean West Ten- 
nessee, Eastern Arkansas, and North Missis- 
sippi—is comparatively thinly settled, towns 
and villages small, large tracts of wooded 
land, and many large fields lying waste. 
One can buy very fair cleared land at $15 
per acre cash, or $20 per acre on three years 
credit, a certain proportion payable every 
year. The “ Bottom” lands, as we call those 
lying on creeks and rivers, need no fertilizers, 
nature herself having enriched them with 
the débris of giant forests and the alluvium 
of water-courses, which have gradually re- 
ceded or changed their channels, leaving de- 
posits of inexhaustible riches, Garden stuff 
grows luxuriantly here; cabbages measuse 
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two feet across the top in June, and a few 
bean vines will yield three pecks a day. 
Squashes, cucumbers, beets, all bear abun- 
dantly with very little work. Wheat sown 
in the fall yields from forty to fifty bushels 
in June, costing only the trouble of putting 
in the seed and cutting the ripened grain. 
Ground like Indian-corn into meal, it makes 
delightful and wholesome bread. Friend 
John Smith moved here from Pennsylvania 
a year ago, had a wife in feeble health and 
two little boys to support. Knowing little 
practically about the culture of cotton, which 
requires a great deal of work, he did not un- 
dertake that the first year, but agreed to pay 
his rent in money—the equivalent of a bale 
of cotton for twelve acres, about fifty dollars. 
He rented twenty-four acres, fifteen of which 
he planted with corn, four with sweet pota- 
toes, two with peas, two with Irish potatoes, 
and one with onions. His corn suffered from 
drought, but made three hundred bushels, 
one hundred, or one-third of it, paying his 
entire rent, leaving him a surplus to feed his 
family, cow, mule, and stock on, and some to 
sell ; while the potatoes, peas, and onions sold 
readily for cash, bringing high prices, and 
yielding a very handsome profit. 

The range here for cattle is very fine; cane 
is green in the bottom all the year round, and 
during the hardest’winter it is only necessary 
to shelter cows at night, and give them a feed 
of warm slops, meal, siftings, cotton-seed, and 
salt for their breakfast. A farmer’s wife in 
this country may derive a considerable reve- 
nue from her surplus butter, which readily 
sells for thirty cents a pound when sweet and 
rich. To have it good winter and summer 
one needs a milk cellar of about three feet 
depth, carefully cemented, and perfectly im- 
pervious to water. A similar receptacle is 
splendid for keeping potatoes, beets, cab- 
bages, onions, and pumpkins through the 
winter. Cisterns and cellars are desiderata 
in this ‘changeful and malarious climate; 
where people have the former, well con- 
structed, and use water caught during the 
winter months, they have very little chill and 
fever. 

Poultry raising is an easy and pleasant 

"business here. Ducks, geese, turkeys, guinea 
fowls all pick up an abundant living if there 
are any strips of woods near where they are 





domesticated, or fields of oats, rye, and wheat. 
With access to such places, and plenty of 
clean water to drink, chicken hens will lay 
all the year round, Christmas time not ex- 
cepted. The most intrusive depredators on 
poultry are minks and night-hawks. The 
former is a little brown animal, the size of a 
half-grown cat, as good a climber as a squir- 
rel and with a scent as keen as a fox-hound. 
He merely cuts the throat of the fowl and 
sucks the blood ; sometimes kills fifteen in a 
night. The best plan to preserve poultry 
from his incursions is to cause them to roost 
in trees, having wide shelves built around 
the trunk so as to bar his progress up the 
tree. 

There are some beautiful birds in these 
glorious western woods. One that comes 
every fall to eat the seeds from the ripe per- 
icarps of my sunflower is only a size larger 
than a humming-bird, of a brilliant shade of 
yellow, his wings tipped with black. I have 
named it the “sunflower bird.” Then there 
are beautiful blue-birds, crested and smooth- 
headed ; red-birds, like jets of flame ; wood- 
peckers with scarlet caps, white bosoms, and 
black coats, shyly glancing at one from be- 
hind the gray tree-trunks on which they are 
forever tapping and pecking. But the most 
familiar, fearless, and popular of all birds 
here is the nompareil mocking-bird, which, 
in addition to his own captivating strains, re- 
produces the jorie’s single note, the cat-bird’s 
cry, the red-bird’s call, and, indeed, the songs 
of all other feathered denizens of the forest— 

“ A full choir within himself, 
In ruseet coat most homely, 
Like true genius bursting forth 
In spite of adverse fortune.” 


VIRGINIA DURANT COVINGTON. 
——-406-- — 


How rr Came Axsovurt.—There is a bit of 
romance quite racy in the early life of the 
two elder members of a family now very 
eminent in French affairs. It is related thus: 

In the middle of the winter of 1838 a fire 
broke out in the female seminary at Limoges, 
France, and spread with such rapidity that 
it was feared all the inmates would perish. 
The firemen, however, brought out all, as they 
supposed, and then, as is usual, the crowd 
watched the destruction of the building. 


« 
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Suddenly there was a cry that one little girl 
had been left in herroom. There was an im- 
mediate rush for the doors and windows; but 
the flames drove every one back. As the ex- 
cited spectators were beginning to pray for 
the unfortunate child, a tall girl, with di- 
sheveled blonde hair and flowing nightgown, 
cut through the crowd, and with a shriek of, 
“Tl save her!” that rose above the sound 
of crackling timbers and falling masonry, 
dashed into the doorway. Many of those ap- 
parently never-ending moments elapsed. The 





populace prayed for two souls with closed 
eyes. A loud hurrah, that was prolonged to 
the echo only to be repeated again, attracted 
the attention of the devotees, and the pale- 
faced girl was seen skipping through the 
flames with the terrified child. A few days 
thereafter, King Louis Philippe sent the her- 
oine a gold medal for her bravery, and a cap- 
tain of the French army, who had witnessed 
the girls pluck, begged an introduction. The 
captain is now President of France, and the 
brave girl Madame MacMahon. 


THE MANSFIELD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


ROMINENT among the distinguished 
features of American progress, and an 
inseparable as well as most important feature 
of that progress, is our school system. Where- 
ever a settlement is made, and a few families 
of enterprising pioneers are grouped, how- 
ever distant the chosen place may be from 
the active foci of commerce, there we behold 
the early erection of a school-house. The 
true citizen of the United States believes in 
the necessity of moral and intellectual educa- 
tion to the growth and prosperity of the na- 
tion, and specially to the perpetuity of our 
great political institutions in a condition of 
integrity. 

In some rural localities the passing traveler 
or visitor is surprised by the appearance of 
stately buildings, erected for educational 
purposes, which seem to be of a character al- 
together out of proportion to the want of their 
surroundings. Butinquiry elicits the informa- 
tion that either the people have builded for the 
future, as well as for the present, or they pos- 
sess in their midst an institution which draws 
much of its patronage from other communities, 
and whose origin was due to the earnest 
confidence of a few loyal hearts, 

Among such school establishmente few are 
doing more service in education than that 
which is now known as the State Normal 
School at Mansfield, Tioga Co., Pa. When 
there was little wealth in the Tioga Valley, 
the people of Mansfield and vicinity organized 
this school, under the name of the “ Mansfield 
Classical Seminary.” The building was com- 
pleted, and the school opened in January, 





1857. Unfortunately it was entirely destroyed 
by fire in the following April, but the people 
immediately set about the erection of a new 
building. They were, at that time, poor, and 
could not contribute money further than they 
had done. But they were not to be frustrated 
in their determination to do something for 
the good of their children. They could con- 
tribute work, and they did so, each according 
to the time he could spare. Jn sums varying 
from twenty-five cents to one bundred dollars, 
the sum necessary to commence the erection of 
a new building, was signed in work, Evyery- 
body, with few exceptions, did something. 
Men and boys made the brick, drew them, 
laid them—and thus the work went on. 
One negro, a noble man, signed fifty dollars 
in work, and paid it in carrying mortar upon 
the building. The brick walls were carried 
up to the third story, without the payment 
of a single dollar in money. Under such cir- 
cumstances the school-house was erected, and 
reopened for pupils in November, 1859. A 
school built as this was, can not but prosper. 
Its endowment was the hearts of the people 
—a permanent endowment which is bearing 
compound interest. The State authorities 
recognized it as a State Normal School on 
the 11th of December, 1862. 

Steadily and quietly it performed its work, 
growing stronger and stronger in students 
and resources until 1874, when an additional 
building was erected and furnished to meet 
the imperative requirements of the institu- 
tion. This new structure contains the board- 
ing accommodations, society-rooms, the model 
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school-room, and ladies’ hall, and rooms for 
the young women students—the original 
building being occupied by the young men 
students and teachers, the principal’s family, 
and for recitation-rooms, With these ad- 
ditional facilities, the institution is reason- 
ably well prepared to meet all demands likely 
to be made upon it. It is not a fashionable 
boarding-school where young gentlemen and 
ladies are taken in and “finished;” it is 
doubtful if a student ever left the institution 
with the impression that he or she knew all 
that is worth knowing; but, while the legiti- 
mate object of the institution is to prepare 
teachers for the public schools of the State, 
there are besides hundreds of men and women 
who, to-day, bear striking testimony to its effi- 
ciency in giving a thorough, practical business 
education; and its main advertisement, save 
the few hundred catalogues annually sent out, 
are the young men and women who go from 
its halls as graduates and undergraduates. 

Students are drawn to this institution by 
what it does; and a striking feature is the 

class of pupils annually gathered here. A 

very large proportion come from distant 

homes, and are of riper years and of moderate 

means. The neighborhood of Philadelphia 

sent over forty pupils in one year, many 

continuing through the graduating course. 


One of these writes to her preceptor, ““ What 
changes have taken place since I left! But 
the outlines of those grand hills must be the 
same. I am so glad my parents thought best 
to send me into that hilly country for those 
three blissful years.” 

No institution of its class sends out a 
larger proportion of actual teachers, or a 
greater number of graduates, It is meant to 
be self-governing; and as a majority of the 
students are honestly seeking self-improve- 
ment, there is little difficulty found in main- 
taining order and decorum. If any are found 
persistently to disregard the spirit of the 
institution, they are presented with a contin- 
wous leave of absence. 

Students are arranged at table in groups of 
ten or twelve, ladies and gentlemen seated 
alternately, with a teacher or monitor at the 
head of each table. Conversation is allowed, 
as it is maintained that good manners are 
promoted, and the rude habits sometimes 
prevailing in the boarding-balls, particularly 
of boys’ schools, are avoided. This innovation 
was made in the early days of the school, and 
it has never been found objectionable. 

The institution has been for several years 
under the charge of Mr. Charles H. Verrill, 
a gentleman of fine scholarship, and of rec- 





ognized ability as an educator. 


— 408 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


ANY American people of wealth and 
high position send their children to 
Europe to obtain all, or a part, of their edu- 
cation. There seems to be an impression 
afloat that the schools in some parts of Ger- 
many and France are much better than the 
American schools; and this impression is, 
perhaps, the chief reason which decides the 
action of most people in that respect. There 
are some parents, however, who are governed 
by motives of economy in great part, the 
cost of living and the expenses of tuition 
being much less in many of the cities and 
large towns of Europe than it is in America. 
But even this aspect of domestic life in-Eu- 
rope has undergone modification in late 
years, 
With regard to the first alleged reason 





we have to deal at present, and we would say 
that the impression is erroneous, At the Vi- 
enna Exposition there wus on view a plan of 
a Western school-house, and associated with 
it were explanations of the methods and ap- 
paratus employed by American teachers. No 
small interest was awakened in foreign visit- 
ors by this contribution of Yankee enterprise 
to the great show, and the result of declara- 
tions made public by the best informed 
minds of Europe were to the effect that the 
American system of common schools was de- 
cidedly in advance of anything of the kind 
in Europe, and that continental educators 
could derive much instruction from their in- 
spection and study. 

With regard to this matter we have some 
recent testimony in a letter written by Rev 
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W. C. Langdon, a teacher residing at Geneva, 
Switzerland, which letter has been published 
in the Church Journal. After referring to 
facilities to be had abroad in studying cer- 
tain branches, he considers the advantages 
which Americans have at home in the way 
of education, saying, among other things, as 
follows : 

“* However great the facilities for pursuing 
certain specific branches of study, such as 
those just named, the Geneva schools offer to 
American children no advantages for a solid 
general education and intellectual training 
over those which we have at home. Geneva 
teachers do not usually understand American 
children, nor is the system of instruction or 
the discipline of these schools adapted to 
their mental or moral wants or characters, 
The text-books are far inferior to our own, 
and no attention whatever is given to some 
branches upon which we lay much stress. It 





can not, of course, be expected that English 
would be taught as at home, and the knowl- 
edge of French which is acquired is therefore 
very apt to be at the cost of that of the 
mother-tongue. While, therefore, there may 
be good reasons why parents already in Eu- 
rope with their families should avail them- 
selves of those advantages which Geneva 
does undoubtedly afford, to leave their chil- 
dren here during their own wanderings, and 
while special advantages in languages or mu- 
sic may well be sought here, either for quite 
young children or by those who have finished 
or who wish temporarily to interrupt an 
academic course, yet I feel it my duty earn- 
estly to deprecate the habit of sending Amer- 
ican boys and girls away from home influ- 
ences to be educated here, since there are, for 
this object, neither in Geneva, nor, indeed, se 
far as I know, anywhere in Europe, any bet- 
ter schools than can be found at home.” 


——~9¢o—— 


NOT ALL GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


LAIN, simple people, not well versed in 

the sham and claptrap of “society,” are 
astonished and confounded by the profuse 
display of jewelry which people in the com- 
mon walks of life make now-a-days. Per- 
haps a chapter from the New York Mercury 
on “cheap jewelry,” will not prove uninter- 
esting, as it shows how the glittering baubles 
with which so many women and men gratify 
their Approbativeness are made: 

The rage for cheap jewelry this summer is 
very noticeable. Jewelry stores are every- 
where, and jewelry of endless design can be 
had for a mere song. Gold watches marked 
down to $20. Ladies’ gold watches, and 
* warranted gold,” for $25 to $50. Splendid 
gold rings, with ruby, sapphire, amethyst, 
garnet, and other precious stones (of glass), for 
fifty cents and a dollar. One wonders that the 
stones could be cut forthe money. Ear-drops, 
pins, etc., of beautiful designs and finish, can 
also be had forthe asking. And what a study 
are these things—their forms, styles, and ele- 
gant workmanship! The cheap dollar neck- 
lace, on ordinary inspection, is as well formed 
and finished as the $100 article, and some of 
these little vanities will look well for a long 
time, if properly cared for. 





A step higher and we find rolled jewelry. 
Some of this description is very respectable 
in appearance, apd will wear for years. Its 
price is still humble compared with the gen- 
uine article, and it is largely availed of by 
persons whosg love of appearance rises supe- 
rior to the capacity of their wallets. The 
great center of cheap jewelry manufacture 
bas been in Attleboro’, Mass., though of late 
years Providence, R. L, has produced very 
largely. Manufactures of jewelry now fill 
orders much the same as a shoe manufacturer 
turns out work to fill his orders from South 
and West. ~They will give you fine gold and 
real stones, or the cheapest grades of thin 
plate with glass imitations of diamond, ruby, 
sapphire, amethyst, etc. There was a time 
when cheap jewelry was made in Europe al- 
together, as well as the finer grades of jew- 
elry ; but this is now all reversed, and Yankee 
ingenuity, wherever machinery can be used, 
will turn out cheaper and better articles of 
this class than can be had abroad. Indeed, 
we now supply quite largely the British pro- 
vinces and the Central and South American 
states with cheap jewelry. Silver jewelry 
never was popular, owing to its liability to 
tarnish by coming in contact with sulphur- 
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ous and other gases and acids, Of late years, 
however, the discovery of a nickel-plating 
process has enabled the manufacturers to turn 
out large quantities of nickel-plated watch- 
chains, sleeve-buttons, etc. 

In the better grades of jewelry there is a 
very extensive manufacture, and the styles 
which are in vogue, or which may come up 
from time to time, are all very fine and taste- 
ful and quite elaborate, displaying a fertility 
and extent of invention and ornamentation 
which are absolutely marvelious. The lat- 
est and most popular novelty in gold is what 
is known as faceted jewelry. This is where 
a globular figure is apparently ground off 
into a number of faces, which, when polished, 
give out or refract light in a showy and daz- 
zling manner only inferior to cut stone. 
Fifty years ago necklaces of small, rounded 
beads were all the fashion, and many of these 
are still cherished as heirlooms in families 
throughout the country. Gold necklaces of 
the faceted beads are now becoming quite 
popular. Finger-rings are among the most 
expensive, as well as the cheapest, of jewelry 
ornaments, We need not here consider the 
plain, chased and enameled rings; the sar- 
donyx are quite cheap, while the Oriental 
amethyst ranges quite high. Beryl stones 
are expensive only when of choice and deep 
colors. Tourmalins are quite expensive ; good 
rings of this description ranging from $42 to 
$500, but the latter are only realized for rare 
and beautiful colors. Topazes are cheaper, 
ranging from $30 to $100. The price of to- 
paz is enhanced from the circumstance that 
many stones are destroyed in the process of 
heating, which is resorted to in order to deep- 
en and enrich the natural color. Oriental 
amethysts are very high, some being held at 
$100, while the cheaper grade of stones run 
as low as $2.50 and $3. Cameo stones in red, 
white, and green colors are quite fashionable, 
and range in price from $15 to $75. Moss 
agate, which was once quite fashionable, has 
nearly disappeared in finger-rings. In pearl 
and garnet, ruby, sapphire, etc., the cost va- 
ries with the cost of the stone. It may be 
said, however, that they range in price from 
$10 upward. The pearls used in the general 
run of jewelry are very small and beautiful. 
Sometimes a cluster ring embraces rose dia- 
monds instead of pearls. In ladies’ sets of 





jewelry, the Roman and Etruscan styles—both 
often quite elaborate in design—are most 
popular. Pendants and ear-rings in these 
styles range from $30 to $250. The higher- 
priced usually abound in designs partly com- 
posed of rose diamonds and pearls, with a 
large center-stone. Sometimes the sets are 
ornamented with only one kind of stone, such 
as amethyst, emerald, etc. ; these are occasion- 
ally elaborated with pearls, and sometimes 
the set is entirely ornamented with pearls of 
various sizes. Necklaces are often very elab- 
orate in design, workmanship, and ornamen- 
tation, and vary in price from $20 to $400. 
Occasionally a necklace is encountered which 
is marked as high as $700, but this grade has 
few purchasers outside the very wealthiest 
classes, — 
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TO THE YOUNG. 
T is well for the young to pause frequently 
and exercise that prudent forethought so 
necessary to insure a safe and happy voyage 
over the sea of human life. The inexperienced 
pilot will often cast a forward glance upon the 
sea to catch the first appearance of danger, in 
order to avoid what might otherwise cause his 
ruin. So the young, standing in the vestibule 
of this busy world, just ready to launch off upon 
the sea of life, should look forward to catch 
the sound of the distant breakers and avoid 
tle rocks and quicksands that lie in their way, 
However bright the morning of iife may appear, 
yet as the ocean at times is swept by the 
wing of the tempest and its waters plowed 
into mountain waves, so the sea of human life, 
must be disturbed by the tempests of disap- 
pointment,and the storms of misfortune will roll 
over it, making shipwreck of the unwise and 
improvident, and, to some extent, blasting the 
hopes and anticipations of the wisest and best. 
There is a work to be accomplished in the 
morning of life—a work of paramount import- 
ance. The season of youth is too generally re- 
garded as a sort of play-day, having but little 
responsibility, care, and labor. The young live 
in the future, and are thoughtless of the prezent. 
In my judgment, there is no period in human 
existence so important and so full of interest as 
the season of youth. In the first place, it is im- 
portant because it is the starting-point in life, 
and in every human enterprise it is essential 
that we begin right. The first step controls 
the second, and the seconé the succeeding one, 
anc so on through life. 
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An error at the beginning of life may pave 
the way for greater sins to follow; may be the 
beginning of a great comedy of errors, while 
mistakes at the close of life will lead to but few 
succeeding ones. In solving a long and 
complicated mathematical problem, a mis- 
take of one figure at the beginning, and that 
of the least relative value, may prove a serious 
error at the close. The blunder, slight at first, 
runs through the entire work, increasing at 
every step and leading to other and greater 
errors, and in the result its magnitude is truly 
fearful. Had that mistake occurred near the 
close of the process, the result would have been 
much less. So the errors of our youth, though 
trivial in themselves, may run through the 
whole problem of life, increasing in magnitude 
all the while and that which in the morning 
of life seemed like a little cloud no larger than 
the hand, may multiply and spread until it 
darkens the whole heavens. Let the young, 
then, beware of the smallest sins, and shun all 
error and wrong, so shall their future years be 
bright and peaceful, and blessings follow them 
to the grave. Happy, thrice happy is that 
young man who stands firmly on the rock of 
virtue, resisting successfully the syren influen- 
ces of all worldly temptation. Woman is 
sheltered by fond arms and loving counsel, old 
age is protected by its experience, and man- 
hood by its strength, but the young man stands 
amid the temptations of the world like a self- 
balanced tower. Happy he who seeks and 
gains the prop and shelter of morality. Let no 
one, then, regard the season of youth with in- 
difference. Let the young improve it well, and 
lay up treasures for coming years. In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand. JENNIE HAVENNER. 


s\n 


ENTERPRISE IN THE Far West.—A resi- 
dent of Minneapolis, Minn., says of that place : 

“ Everything here looks fresh and prosper- 
ous. This city of 33,000 people stands on a 
site which twenty years ago was an unin- 
habited prairie wilderness. Whence this mar- 
velous growth? The mystery is soon ex- 
plained. Minneapolis has a splendid water- 
power at the Falls of St. Anthony, on the 
Mississippi, opposite the city. With Yankee 
sagacity these advantages have been im- 
proved, and fortunes have been rapidly made 
as this young city bas arisen into prominence. 
Her flouring mills, which are said to have a 





capacity of 4,000 barrels a day, consumed 
last year 6,592,500 bushels of grain; her 
eighteen lumber-mills turned out, in 1874, 
191,305,679 feet of manufactured lumber and 
167,753,000 shingles. One of the flour mills 
is the largest in the world, and has a produc- 
ing capacity of 1,400 barrels daily by the old 
process, Woolen manufactures are also ad- 
vancing, and the best blankets in the world 
are said to be made here. Real estate is ad- 
vancing with great rapidity, and the citizens 
are looking forward to an enormous expan- 
sion.” 

It is certainly cheering to read such an ac- 
count as this. It bids usof the East who feel 
the prevalent stagnation in commercial and 
mechanical affairs to hope for an early im- 
provement. Can we not go to work earnestly 
like the Minneapolitans, and make things live- 
ly and prosperous? 


——___+0o—___. 


PopuLATION OF New Yor« Crry. — Ac- 
cording to the recent census returns now on 
file in the office of the Secretary of State, at 
Albany, the number of residents is 1,064,272. 
In comparison with the United States census 
taken in 1870, which gave New York a pop- 
ulation of 942,292 souls, we have an increase, 
within the five years, of 129,980. It is esti- 
mated that aout 30,000 of this increase in 
our population results from the annexation 
to the city of the lower districts of West- 
chester County. 


OTHER CITIES IN THE STATE oF NEW 
Yorx.—The returns for seventeen of the 
principal cities in New York State, which 
are on file in the Secretary of State’s office, 
show a general increase, which, in some cases, 


is quite remarkable: 
Added by 
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BUSINESS MISMANAGEMENT. 


"ITHIN a few months past the public 
has been startled by announcements 
of the failures of several old and celebrated 
banking and commercial houses, notably that 
of Duncan, Sherman & Co., whose reputation 
for soundness has never been disputed, and 
which was regarded as one of the safest de- 
positories of one’s spare capital in the city of 
New York. Such suspensions naturally have 
the effect of weakening confidence in all con- 
cerns which deal in money and credit, espe- 
cially when investigation shows that the 
firm, or a partner, which is the same thing, 
had embarrassed affairs by venturing large 
amounts in some enterprise which promised 
large gains if luck were in its favor, but that 
luck being dependent upon the whims of a 
few stock-jobbers, or upon the ingenuity with 
which a “corner” was produced in cotton or 
breadstaffs, had, at the best, a precarious 
basis, which a single economical suggestion 
proceeding from an authoritative source suf- 
ficed to overturn. 

Can honest men trust their hard-earned 
savings to bankers or brokers who use them 
in speculations in which the chances, when 
calmly weighed, are more for loss than for 
gain? Not if they are aware of such use, 
and now their eyes are being opened. 

Business soundness is dependent upon two 
principal things: 

1st. Sufficient capital. 

2d. Capacity. 

And if these are associated and applied 
strictly to the management of the business in 
its one or more relations, and outside matters 





are kept entirely outside, however tempting 
they may appear, success is likely to follow. 
We have known many firms which divided a 
handsome balance of profit annually among 
their several partners so long as they contin- 
ued to prosecute their legitimate business, 
but which were brought to sudden and com- 
plete ruin through operations on the stock 
murket, or dealings in “ out-of-towa’ lots, 
or in attempting to develop a patent, or some 
other “splendid” scheme. Some were in- 
volved so quickly in disaster that they could 
not realize their situation until the sheriff's 
deputy presented himself, or the. receiver 
closed their doors. 

“Stick to your business,” is a very trite 
saying, and emphasized by every man of for- 
tune who has accumulated his property him- 
self, Astor, Stewart, Adams, Cooper, join in 
advice of that kind to the young merchant, 
mechanic, or professional. Stick to your 
business, earnestly, intelligently, honestly, 
manfully, and, unless you have made a grave 
mistake in your selection—which we are con- 
vinced youd can avoid—you will achieve a 
good measur&%f pecuniary success, and earn 
the lasting respect of the community in 
which you reside. 


—_-+00 


THE GREAT FLOODS: 
THEIR LESSON TO AMERICANS. 


HE telegraphs and mails have brought 

tidings of rains and floods in France 

and England, and also in the great river val- 

leys of our own West. Disasters, wide-spread 

and appalling, in some localities unprece- 

dented in their recorded history, has attended 
the rise and flow of the waters. 

In France the suddenness and frightful 
character of the calamity which devastated 
the valley of the Garonne, in the Southern 
Departments, sutmerging and destroying 
whole villages, and doing incalculable dam- 
age to large towns, like Toulouse and Agen, 
and, far worse, drowning hundreds of peo- 
ple, came upon al! like a thunderbolt. France 
herself stood for a moment panic-struck, but 
only for a moment; for, with characteristic . 
energy and sympathy, she extended her 
hand to succor those who had: survived tlie 
calamity, and to repair, as far as. possible;, 
the losses occasioned by the inundation. 
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In South Wales continued rains brought 
floods which have done great damage to 
property and occasioned some loss of life. 
Half-a-dozen counties shared in the wretch- 
edness entailed by the watery visitation. 

Different parts of our own country have 
suffered very seriously, the lower valleys of 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers in par- 
ticular. How many of our numerous read- 
ers, who reside in localities bordering on 
those rivers and their tributaries, are among 
the losers we scarcely dare to conjecture ; but 
whatever their numbers, we shall trust to 
their native pluck and energy to work out a 
triumphant success from misfortunes appar- 
ently overwhelming. 

Farmers in the rich bottoms of Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Kentucky, have lost 
precious harvests, many thousands of acres 
of grain, which were well nigh ready for the 
reaper. Hundreds of families, most of them 
poor enough in worldly goods, have been 
rendered destitute, many losing the cabin 
itself, which had constituted their only shel- 
ter, in the downward rush of the spreading 
rivers. The damage to railroad property 
has been immense; but already, so far as the 
tracks are concerned, they have been, for the 
most part, repaired and put in order for 
use, The American railroad system is won- 
derfully recuperative. 

The lesson we draw from these river floods, 
especially our own, is, that some steps should 
be taken toward their prevention. The 
grand system of river and ocean dykes, 
which is the salvation of Hclland from al- 
most national destruction, furnishes models 
for the imitation of those of our interior 
States which are subject to loss from the 
sudden rise of the rivers which flow through 
them. If the undertaking be too great or 
complex for the capability of single States, 
why may not the Government take it in 
hand, and so defend those vast and fertile 
bottoms which lie along the great commer- 
cial arteries of the West and South by a 
series of embankments. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that the value of the property 
destroyed in our country by the late floods 
"js greater than would be the cost of con- 
structing a system of embankments suffi- 
ciently extensive to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar disaster, leaving out of view the 





resultant benefits of such a work to the com- 
mercial interests of the people at large. 

This matter is of too great importance to 
be overlooked by our public men. It should 
have been discussed and put in practical 
operation long since. 


———- > Oe __ 
THE TWO MISSIONS, 


§ inp people of the British Isles have lately 
experienced two sensations, which, ac- 
cording to all accounts, have exerted a pow- 
erful influence upon their mental life. These 
two sensations are of so widely different a 
character that we can not pass them by with- 
out acomment. We, of course, refer to the 
evangelical tour of Messrs. Moody and San- 
key, and to the visit of the Ameiican rifle- 
men. Which of these produced the better 
impression? In the case of the work of the 
preacher and singer, it was directed to the 
moral and intellectual life of those with 
whom they came in contact at the hall, 
church, or other places of public assembly. 
Their mission was to produce a reformatory 
effect upon the character of their hearers, and 
to enlighten their souls with Christian truth, 
and so to awaken within them a sense of the 
real purpose of life, and commensurately some 
appreciation of their relations to the life 
which lies beyond this stage of being. 

The American riflemen made a display of 
their perfection as target shooters; they de- 
monstrated fo admiring thousands how much 
courage, steadiness of nerve, and scientific 
judgment have to do with the successful 
handling of a long-range rifle. They showed, 
moreover, that a disciplined moral sense has 
nota little to do with excellence of target-aim ; 
and in this particular we have the testimony 
of the captain of their Irish competitors at 
Dollymount, Major Leech, who wrote that the 
American team was unconquerable on account 
of its members’ perfect discipline. The sig- 
nificance of such a statement is clear enough 
when we know that the Americans lived ab- 
stemiously, and according to a .fixed rule, 
avoiding ‘the dinners, balls, receptions, and 
other dissipating favors which were constant- 
ly offered them by their cordial entertainers. 
In fine, their conduct on the occasion of 
what might be termed with propriety a 
sporting match, was an example of temper- 
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ance and regularity, and, we trust, that it 
will not be lost to our transatlantic friends, 
who so doat on muscle. 

Each of these two parties of workers, the 
men of the Gospel and the men of the rifle, 
have returned home, the former happy at 
heart with the consciousness of having la- 
bored in the highest cause known to man, 
and with results of such a gratifying nature 
as have been rarely experienced by single ad- 
vocates of any religious system; the latter 
return with a consciousness of having won 
credit for themselves and a degree of honor 
for their country, and they, too, feel buoyed 
up by a sense of good feeling akin to happi- 
ness. We can not but admit that the riflemen 
have done well, and that much of moral ben- 
efit to both nations may grow out of this 
friendly contest; but we shall expect much 
more from the efforts of the “ Gospellers,” 
whose spiritual mission found its way so 
readily to the English heart. 


——~+0e——_—_—_. 


THE BEECHER CASE. 


H& reader has, perhaps, looked for some- 

thing more than the mere allusion to the 
trial of Mr. Beecher, which has been made 
now and then in the PHRENOLOGICAL, 
especially if he be aware of the importance 
attached to our science by the eminent 
preacher ; he having often alluded in his dis- 
courses to its value and use to him. 

We had hoped, as the great trial proceed- 
ed, to have the opportunity to announce s 
verdict of acquittal of the charges preferred 
against. his character as a man and his work 
as a minister, but the totally inconclusive 
result has disappointed us. Never before 
was a case so thoroughly reported. With 
the assistance of stenographers and the. zeal- 
ous press, every incident in its progress was 
photographed, as it were, and given to the 
deeply interested public, so that the thou- 
sands who minutely scanned every word of 
the testimony, and every discussion of the 
counsel, were rendered as familiar with the 
trial as if they were in attendance at the 
court-room, 

We think it altogether probable that the 
majority of the readers expected the jury to 
give in a prompt verdict of acquittal, and 
experienced a thrill of indignation when the 





disagreement was announced. Much sym- 
pathy for Mr, Beecher has been expressed by 
the press, and. in such terms as to leave 
little doubt that the more respectable of our 
journalists are in favor of his innocence, 

The action of the Plymouth Church people 
in voting a salary of $100,000 soon after the 
close of the trial, is unprecedented as a tribute 
of confidence and enthusiastic support. Of 
course, it is well-known that this large 
amount of money is in great part to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the expenses attend- 
ing the defence of Mr. Beecher, but so much 
the more must this measure be taken as an em- 
phatic declaration of belief in his innocence. 

The result of this trial is another demon- 
stration of the total inadequacy of the mod- 
ern trial by jury to secure justice in litigated 
cases. Selected as jurymen commonly are, it 
would be almost impossible to bring about an 
agreement among twelve sworn men with re- 
gard to propositions of a self-evident charac- 
ter—leaving out of view statements, involving 
more or less uncertainty and testimony, which 
may be contradictory or ambiguous. Far 
better would it be for the ends of equity and 
reason that the opinion of the majority of 
a jury were accepted as final, or even the 
opinion of a single judge, before whom the 
trial is had, were taken as determinative. 

As a contemporary justly remarks on this 
point: 

“It is high time to learn that a fact in- 
dorsed by the judgment of ten men is no 
more or less a fact because two additional 
men either fail to recognize it, or concur in 
accepting it; and when we have assented to 
a proposition so palpably sound, the system 
of exacting perfect unanimity in the jury- 
box will be pronounced as ridiculous as to 
insist that without the unanimity of all the 
judges, no judgment on a point of law is 
authentic—a requirement unsanctioned by 
any known system of jurisprudence.” —_ 

For many years past the better class of law- 
yers in New York has been unfavorabie to 
the present system of trials by jury, and hope 
ere long to evolve a method more consistent 
with our civilization, and better calculated 
to promote the ends of justice. 

As for Mr, Beecher, we look to the “ level 
ing” of time to unravel the complication of 
mistake and indiscretion which must be ad 
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mitted to belong to the side of Plymouth 
Church’s pastor, and of error, weakness, and 
perhaps malignity which may be imputed to 
his accusers; and that he will come out of 
the trial at last, his innocence made clear as 
the noonday, is our reasonable expectation. 


——_~-99¢—__—_ 
NOVEL-READING: THE MIND. 


N English subscriber, residing in York- 
shire writes us a very warm letter ex- 
pressing his satisfaction with the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL, and his pleasure in observing that the 
death of its late publisher has not interrupted 
its publication. He asks a question or two 
which it is not out of place here to consider : 
“Tn one number you say that novel-reading 
is quite as bad morally as stimulants are 
physically. Don’t you think that a good 
novel is a capital thing for recreation, and 
rest for the brain ?” 

Yes, we do think so. And not only does 
the “ good novel” afford healthy diversion to 
the mind which has been occupied with 
grave affairs to the boundary of excess, but 
also furnishes food for profitable thought. 
Such novels as those of Scott, Cooper, Irving, 
Thackeray, Mrs. Lewes, and Mihlbach, afford 
not only recreation, but also considerable in- 
formation in a pleasant form. Our strictures 
were directed against the trashy novels of 
the day, over which the masses of the people 
waste so much precious time and nervous 
strength. 

In another place our English friend writes: 

“You say that you believe that mind is 
material. I do not believe that. We can not 
see mind, but we see and feel the effects of it 
—its influence. You might just as well say 
that God is material. We can not see God, 
we can only feel His influence—His effects, as 
it were.” 

In this case he has been misled by some 
phraseology of a contributor, not by any 
statement of our own, we feel assured, for a 
hasty review of our own dicta on the nature 
of mind for the past two years discovers 
nothing in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
which will admit of such interpretation. As 
he intimates, we only know mind through 
its manifestations, and, therefore, only ob- 
jectively. And the classification of the dif- 
ferent mental operations is obtained only 





after their exhibition, or inductively. The 
power which inspires function eludes our 
material apprehension. Yet it is the true 
mind. In regard to its quality and essence, 
we can not claim to be any wiser than our 
neighbors. 
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Hyerenic AID FOR THE Poor. — One of 
the noblest developments of charity in New 
York City is the floating hospital of St. 
John’s Guild. The good done to the poor, 
especially to sick and destitute children, 
through it is incalculable, and must com- 
mand the warmest admiration and the hearty 
co-operation of every humane man and 
woman capable of grateful sentiments. We 
know of nothing more deserving of perma- 
nent support among the many eleemosynary 
enterprises maintained by society. During 
the summer the Guild is giving excursions 
tri-weekly to different points accessible by 
water, for the benefit of poor and sick chil- 
dren; and we have no doubt that the oppor- 
tunities of escape from pestilential tenement- 
houses and back streets afforded by the ar- 
rangement, together with the change of 
scene, good food, and pleasant entertain- 
ments provided by the kind friends of the 
enterprise, have saved hundreds of lives for 
future usefulness and public benefit. Mr. 
W. H. Guiorf, 63 Wall Street, is the Treas- 
urer, to whom contributions in money may 
be sent. Rev. Alvah Wiswall, Master of the 
Guild, 52 Varick Street, will receive dona- 
tions of provisions, etc. 
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Toe Wrong Porrtrait.—In the August 
number of this magazine an illustration was 
given which, it seems, was improperly 
named. In treating of “ Correspondences of 
Head and Character,” we made use of an 
engraving purporting to be the portrait of 
Samuel Beighley, a convicted murderer, 
whereas it is an imperfect likeness of Joseph 
Waltz, who bore a conspicuous part in a 
tragedy which was enacted not long since 
near Catskill, N. Y. We have received a 
photographic likeness of Waltz from a cor- 
respondent, and find it quite different in cer- 
tain important respects from our representa- 
tion of him. The head is higher in the 
superior or moral region, and apparently not 
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so broad at the base. The expression of the 
features and the temperamental impress are 
indicative of a lack of correlation between 
brain and body. His head was very large; 
in fine, too large for his physical powers; and 
hence it is said, and it is altogether prob- 
able, he became warped, insane, and was 
pronounced thus by prominent medical au- 
thority. Being unbalanced, deranged, it 
could not be expected that his actions would 
be characterized by normal methods; and 





allowance should be made for him on that 
score. 

The most harmonious organization may 
become warped and maniacal. Men once 
known for eminent morality and kindness, 
have been changed by insanity and improper 
habits to monsters of passion, fierce and in- 
tractable. Thus, probably, it was with poor 
Waltz, as we are told that he possessed a 
mild and generous tone of disposition “up 
to the time the misfortune befell him.” 


—+9e—_—_—. 
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VIEWS OF THE POTATO BEETLE, MAGNIFIED. 


Fuii-DEve.LoreD BEETLE. 


The Colorado Potato Beetle.—It seems to 
be a general rule of nature that every plant and 
animal has its own peculiar parasitic enemy; but 
that very familiar esculent, the potato, appears to 
be very unfairly dealt with. For many years the 
potato in this country has had to contend with 
two insect foes, which devour the young shoots of 
the plant, sometimes destroying whole crops. 
These insects are both beetles, belonging to the 
same family as the Spanish blister fly ( Cantharis 
Vesicatoria), and are named, respectively, Lytta, 
Vittata, Cantharis, Viniaria. 

These can be kept within bounds, but the new 
pest threatens to drive the potato out of cultiva- 
tion altogether. This new destroyer bears the 
name that heads this article, and unless thorough 
and effective means are energetically used, it must 
work incalculable mischief. 

This beetle is a native of the Rocky Mountains, 
where it feeds upon the Solanum Caroliniana, a 
species of wild potato. Following the usual rule, 
that animals increase in number in proportion to 
the supply of proper food and favorable external 
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Unpver View. 


influences, no sooner did the advancing tide of 
emigration plant the common potato at the foot 
of the eastern slope of the mountains, than Dory- 
phora, finding it much better food than the wild 
variety, attacked it greedily, and multiplying with 
astonishing rapidity, hastened eastward in marvel- 
ous numbers. 

Their eastern progress has been very rapid. 
Before 1860 they were more than 100 miles west of 
Omaha, Nebraska; the next year they appeared in 
Iowa; and in 1865 they invaded Missouri, and 
crossed the Mississippi into Illinois. In 1870 In- 
diana and Ohio were visited, and a few beetles 
were seen in Canada near the lakes, and even in 
Western New York and Massachusetts. Since 
then the Middle and Eastern States have been 
invaded; and the governments of the Old World 
have become scriously alarmed lest the importa- 
tion of American potatoes should spread the con- 
tagion. 

The fertility of this beetle is something extra- 
ordinary. The mature insects, which have been 
hybernating in the ground during the winter, 
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wake up during the warm days of early spring, 
and each female soon deposits from six hundred 
to thirteen hundred eggs, arranged in small clus- 
ters on the lower surfaces of the potato leaves. 
After five or six days the eggs hatch, and the 
young grubs greedily begin their life-work—eat- 
ing. After gorging themselves for fifteen days, 
they burrow in the ground, and change to their 
pupal or chrysalis state, in which they remain 
twelve or thirteen days, and emerge perfect in- 
sects, when the egg-laying process goes on as be- 
fore. In this way several broods follow, the last 
one wintering below the surface of the ground. 

The voracity of these insects seems almost in- 
credible. From my own experiments I should 
expect that a dozen healthy grubs would destroy 
the tops of a hill of potatoes in forty-eight hours. 
So far as known, two remedies only are of practical 
value—that is, Paris-green and hand-picking. The 
former is too dangerous to be carelessly used. If 
the grubs, eggs, and beetles are carefully gathered 
by hand day by day, and killed by dropping into 
hot water--or, better, hot oil—the next year’s 
brood can be much diminished, and in a few years 
the insect nearly exterminated. 

The mature insect is half an inch long, thick 
and clumsy in shape, and of a yellowish-cream 
color. It has ten brown or black lines running 
lengthwise on the back, five on each wing-cover. 
Hence its scientific name, which is, in English, 
*“*Ten lined spearsman.” 

The grubs, or larve, are black when small, but 
when of full size are of a reddish-cream or flesh 
color, very sluggish and stupid, and have two 
lines of dark spots down each side. 

It is pleasant to know that there are about 
twenty different insects which prey upon the po- 
tato beetle, either as egg, grub, or insect. When 
any remedies are of avail, they must be used very 
early in the life of the insect. It has been found 
that the beetle will eat not only the potato-plant, 
but also the egy-plant, the tomato, and the cab- 
bage. NELSON B. SIZER, M.D. 


Culture of the Chestnut.—Somehow or 
other, although the culture of almost every spe- 


cies of fruit that thrives in our climate has been ‘ 


carried to such an extent as to pretty well supply 
the demand, nut-culture has been almost entirely 
neglected. Upon this a writer in the Rural World 
says: 

“One of the best trees to plant for profit is the 
chestnut. When properly cared for, it grows rap- 
idly, and will soon bear nuts enough to afford full 
remuneration for all outlay. The culture is sim- 
ple, and no one who raises trees for profit should 
neglect the sweet chestnut. The seeds may be 
planted either in fall or spring, but it is usually 
better to wait till spring, as they are frequently 
thrown out of the ground by the frost, or eaten by 
mice when fall planted. One thing is indispensa- 
ble for success—the nuts must not be allowed to 
dry. As soon as they fall from the tree, they 





should be planted, or mixed with moist sand, and 
kept in a cellar till time for planting in the spring, 
More failares arise from allowing nuts to dry than 
from any other cause. The nuts should be plant- 
ed in good mellow soil, and covered about two 
inches deep. A slight mulch of straw or manure 
wili be of great benefit in preventing a hard crust 
from forming. 

“ Unless the cultivator is near where the chest- 
nuts are grown, and you can be perfectly sure of 
getting fresh seeds, we would advise purchasing 
one-year-old trees from a nursery, rather than en- 
deavoring to raise them from the nuts. The one- 
year-old trees can be purchased at very reasonable 
figures, and usually it will be better to order them 
from the nursery than to run the risk of buying 
and planting the seeds. For timber or for nuts 
the young trees should be planted in rows eight 
feet apart each way. This will give 680 trees to an 
acre. The land should then be planted with corn, 
as this will give shade and protection to the young 
trees, and keep the ground cultivated and free 
from weeds till the trees are of sufficient age to 
take care of themselves, When the trees begin to 
crowd each other, take out every alternate tree, 
and in after years repeat the process, so as to give 
to each tree the necessary room. Chestnut trees 
require but little if any pruning, and the most that 
should be done is to shorten in a few of the irregu- 
lar branches.”’ 

The Growth of the Grasshopper Pest.— 
A correspondent of the New York Bulletin, writ- 
ing from Murray County, Minnesota, has been in- 
vestigating the opperations of the grasshoppers in 
his section, and gives the following facts and con- 
clusions at which he arrives, He says: ‘ Until 
the Fourth of July, not an insect was in the coun- 
ty, and the farmers were happy in the hope of the 
largest crop.ever known in that section. Then 
the ’hoppers came in myriads, destroyed the beau- 
tiful crops, laid their eggs, and departed. No 
sooner were they gone than other hordes followed, 
laid more eggs, and passed on, ‘rolling over the 
prairie like heavy clouds of mist on a foggy day.’ 
The writer selected an average spot in his field, 
and dug from a foot square 800 cones, each cone 
containing an average of 30 eggs. Then he caught 
a pint of the grown ’hoppers, and found it to con- 
tain 320 insects. Calculating each egg a hopper, 
he found that next spring, when they hatch out 
and have fully developed, there will be 14 quarts 
to the square foot, 19,000 bushels to the acre, and 
3,200,000 bushels to the quarter section, or enough 
to destroy the whole crop of the State of Minne- 
sota if distributed over it. These figures will un- 
doubtedly point to the absolute necessity of the 
adoption of some measures to destroy the eggs 
before another hatching season.’ . 

EXiggs in a Hen.—A curious point of inquiry 
among zoologists has been, for a long time, how 
many eggs there are in the ovary of ahen. To 
determine this a German naturalist, a short time 
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since, instituted some careful investigations, the 
result of which showed the ovary of a hen to con- 
tain about 600 embryo eggs. He also found that 
some twenty of these are matured the first year, 
about 120 during the second year, 135 during the 
third, 144 during the fourth, and during the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and years, the number decreases by 
twenty annually; it consequently follows that 
after the fourth, or, at the most, the fifth year, hens 
are no longer profitable as layers, unless it may be 
in exceptional instances. 


An English agriculurist experimented on 
three rows of Swedish turnips. No. 1 was ma- 
nured with well-rotted stable manure; No. 2, with 
green manure; No.3, with coal ashes. All through 
the season No. 8 presented the most luxurious ap- 
pearance. When harvested, No. 1 yielded 78 
pounds ; No. 2, 88 pounds; and No. 3, 121 pounds. 


City Bee-Oulture.—From the columns of 
the Scientific American we take the following sug- 
gestive paragraphs : 

An enterprising saloon keeper has taken a store 
in the neighborhood of our offices, and placed in 
the show-window a beehive, in which the busy in- 
sects make the honey which, it is asserted, is 
mingled with the mead he sells. The window is 
open at the top, and the bees are allowed to collect 
their materials from the streetrefuse, The honey 
seems to be of excellent quality, and the bees re- 
quire no further care nor attention than if forag- 
ing among their favorite clover-fields. 

At the faig of the American Institute last fall, 
avery fine case of honey was exhibited, the con- 
tents of which, we were informed, had been ob- 
tained by the bees entirely from swill barrels, 
sugar-house waste, and flowers in the public. parks 
of the city. There was nothing about the materi- 
al to distinguish it from the best honey made from 
clover, and it undoubtedly found a market just as 
readily. The quantity of such honey-yielding re- 
fuse wasted in the metropolisis enormous. Why, 
then, should it not be utilized through the bees ? 
Private apiculture can be carried on just as well 
on a house-top or ina back-yard as upon a farm,and 
any one with such space at his disposal might 
easily manage a few hives and build up a paying 
business, and it would afford amusement to the 
experimentor and his friends. There are many 
people, out of the thousands seeking work here 
just at present, to whom some such new occupa- 
tion might be of considerable assistance in eking 
out a support. 

Acontemporary suggests bee-culture as an excel- 
lent employment for women, an idea With which 
we fully concur. A case is mentioned of a lady who 
started with four hives, purchased for $10, and 
in five years she declined to sell her stock for 
$1,500, it not beingenough. Besides realizing this 
increase in her capital, she sold twenty-two hives 
and 436 pounds of honey. Another instance is on 
record of a man who, with six colonies to start 
with, in five years cleared 8,000 pounds of houey 





and fifty-four colonies. Fine honey readily 
fetches, at retail, from twenty-five to forty cents a 
pound. 


Stock-Keeping on Small Farms.-—It is 
stated in the report of the French Minister of 
Commerce that in the department of the Nord, 
the smallest farms support the greatest number 
of animals. While the small farms of Lille and 
Hazebrouck, besides a greater number of horses, 
maintain equal to fifty-two and forty-six head of 
horned cattle, the larger farms of Avesnes sustain 
only forty-four to fifty head. But the small 
farms can not support as many sheep in propor- 
tion as the larger, because sheep require frequent 
change of pasturage. 

Some later statistics prove the point more clear- 
ly that small farms are capable and do sustain a 
larger proportion of manure-making animals. In 
the department of the Puy de Dome, Dr. Jusseraud 
says the commune is divided into 4,600 parcelles, 
owned by 591 proprietors. In 1790 seventeen oc- 
cupied two-thirds of the whole, and twenty others 
the remainder. Since then, the land has been 
much divided, and the subdivision is now extreme. 
What has been the effect on the quantity of cattle ? 
A considerable increase. In 1790, there were 
about 300 horned cattle, and from 1,800 to 2,000 
sheep; there are now 676 of the former, and only 
583 of the latter. Thus, 1,300 sheep have been re- 
placed by 376 oxen and cows; and the quantity of 
manure has increased in the ratio of 490 to 729, or 
more than 48 per cent., not to mention that the 
animals, being now stronger and better fed, yield 
a much greater contribution than formally to the 
fertilization of theground. Such isthe testimony 
of facts on this point; and it will be found, we 
think, that if all the facts bearing upon the subject 
of large and small farming are once collated and 
estimated fairly, the advantages will turn in favor 
of the small farms. 


Preserving Manure.—The Boston Journal 
of Chemistry states that the sources of loss in the 
storage are two: First, the escape of volatile am- 
monia and other gases; and, secondly, the loss of 
valuable salts by leaching. The first difficulty 
may be obviated by covering the droppings with 
eight or ten inches of good soil or loam, which 
will absorb all escaping gases. A bushel or so of 
plaster may be advantageously scattered over the 
heap before the soil is thrown on. The whole 
mass should be perfectly covered, leaving no 
*chimney”’ for gaseous exudation. The danger 
of leaching may be avoided by covering the heap 
with hay or straw sufficiently thick to shed off 
the rain. If kept in this way a sufficient time, the 
manure will undergo spontaneous decomposition, 
the products of which will be ready for immediate 
assimilation by plants. The usual process in 
vogue among farmers is carting manure to the 
fields in the autumn, where it wastes, in the way 
shown above, some of its most valuable constitu- 
ents. 
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Miss Rebecca Smith, of Simpson County, 
Miss., rented a piece of ground in the spring of 
1874, from which she raised, with the assistance of 
a little brother of eight and a sister of ten years of 
age, eight bales of cottun, worth about $100 each, 
and plenty of corn, potatoes, etc., to support her 
little family and team. Miss Smith is an orphan 
of seventeen, and supports her little brother and 
sister by her own efforts. She should marry one 
of our fancy young gentlemen and support him ! 

Underdrainage.—The early history of this 
most important feature in successful agriculture 
is very interesting. We copy a few facts with re- 
gard to it from an exchange: 

Little underdrainage was done in England prior 
to 1843. During that year, Josiah Parkes gave his 
evidence before the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Lords in relation to the system of 
underdrainage which his mind had conceived ; 
and about this time John Reade, an English gar- 
dener, made clay pipes to drain hot-beds. His 
plan was to lap a piece of clay around a mandrel, 
and he used flannel to make it. smooth. Mr. 
Parkes remarked to Earl Spencer: ‘“‘ My Lord, 
with this pipe I will drain all England!” This 
new system of underdrainage laid a foundation for 





England’s greatest improvements in agriculture. 
It prepared the way for Mr. Bakewell’s improved 
stock, and the higher class of food that was nec- 
essary for their sustenance. Sir Robert Peel 
caused the Government to appropriate £4,000,000 
sterling, to be loaned to farmers for the drainage 
of their land. As already said, this money was 
repaid by instalments, extending over twenty 
years. The canuy Scotch were the first to appre- 
ciate the advantages offered to them by the Govern- 
ment. In 1856 £4,000,000 more were granted. 
Several millions were also invested by companies 
and private individuals. 

Flavor of Eggs.—There is a vast difference 
in the flavor of eggs. Hens fed on clean, sound 
grain, and kept on a clean grass-run, give much 
finer flavored eggs than hens that have access to 
stable and manure heaps, and eat all kinds of 
filthy food. Hens feeding on fish and onions fla- 
vor their eggs accordingly, the same as cows eat- 
ing onions or cabbage, or, drinking offensive water, 
imparts a bad taste to the milk and butter. The 


richer the food, the higher the color of the eggs. 
Wheat and corn give eggs the best color, while 
feeding on buckwheat makes them colorless, ren- 
dering them unfit for some confectionary par- 


poses, 














Cu lente Puram 





{Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘“* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 


- 





Eo Our . Correspoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
oY un early consideration. 





DarwInisM AND Purenotocy.—Is 
Darwin's theory of the orgin of the human species 
consistent with the principles of Phrenology ? 


Ans. We can answer this question both ways, 
and say in some respects yes, and in some respects 
no. Phrenology is not at all dependent upon the 
theory of evolution as enunciated by Messrs. Dar- 
win and others, although it recognizes stages of 
mental development, and a gradation of brain or- 





ganization from the lowest animal upward. It 
does not, however, find crossings between one type 
of organization and another, but discerns marked 
distinctions, It observes an organization special 
to the turtle, to the fish, the batrachian, the rep- 
tile, the bird, the cat, the dog, the ape, the man. 
The chain of development, when shown by bring- 
ing into close juxtaposition the lowest animal 
with a nervous system, and those which are grad- 
ually superior, one after the other, until man 
erowns the summit, has an apparent relation to the 
Darwinian theory, but does by no means prove 
that one animal was developed or grew out of the 
one next lower in organization, for the reason al- 
ready intimated that we can find no cross connec- 
tions. We do not find one species overlapping 
another, but each is independent. Man seemingly 
develops new appetites and capabilities by the use 
and culture of his brain faculties; this, however, 
we think, is the human’ specialty, the qualities 
which relate him to the Higher Power in whose 
image he was created. Some of the leading evolu- 
tionists were disposed, years 9g0, to turn the cold 
shoulder toward Phrenology ; Sp was g 
them. Latterly there has been a turn about, and 
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some golden opinions have been expressed in re- 
gard to Phrenology. These gentlemen have dis- 
covered something encouraging to their particular 
views in Phrenological principles, but what we 
have as yet been unable to ascertain. However, 


what there is in Darwinism that is demonstratively 
true, we think can be demonstrated to be con- 
sistent with Phrenological teachings. 


Witt Controtitep.—When Galileo 
recanted. his theory of the motion of the earth, 
which of his organs controlled his will ? 


Ans. Speaking of the will in the common way, 
Cautiousness led him to recant, or, perhaps, Vi- 
tativeness (love of life) was the moving influence. 
Yet his Secretiveness hid the real state of his 
mind, for he is said to have whispered to a friend 
as he rose from his knees, ‘‘ But the world does 
move, nevertheless.” When Shakspeare’s apoth- 
ecary sold the poison to a man with which to com- 
mit suicide, he remarked, ‘‘ My poverty, not my 
will, consents.”” We make a choice between two 
evils, and that choice is the action of the will. 
It is the will. 

Over-Anxrety.—One who signs her- 
self Trouble, writes : 

“Though thirty years of age, and a wife and 
mother, yet I can not forget nor forgive. When 
wronged, to any extent, it wears on me so that 1 
can not eat or sleep, and often have been thrown 
into a spell of sickness; I have been told not to 
dwell upon my trouble; I do try to banish it yet 
it will last for years, coming up every few days 
as fresh as ever.” 

Ans. A very intense nervous temperament, with- 
out much Hope, but with rather strong Firmness, 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and, it is 
likely, intiuential Destructiveness. Endeavor to 
be more cheerful, forbearing, considerate. Look 
upon life in a more practical way. Think of 
those around you as but human, and so prone to 
mistakes and inconsistencies. Cultivate your Be- 
nevolence more, and your sense of duty and moral 
responsibility (Conscientiousness) less. Look on 
the bright side of life, and avoid in every instance 
the steady contemplation of sadness and mis- 
fortune. 
things for good to them that love Him. 


Pap anp Gratis.—Please to tell me 
whether the articles in the JouRNAL are paid for 
or furnished gratuitously by the friends of Phre- 
nology ? 

Ans. Yes. 

Warer - Dernxine. — We think it a 
good practice to cleanse the mouth and throat 
with pure, soft, cool water every morning before 
breakfast. As for drinking the same,.that should 
depend upon one’s need of it. If thirsty, drink in 
moderation ; if not, there will be no inclination to 
drink. It is better not to guzzle down half a pint 
or more, 

Se.r-Estrem.—How can I cultivate 


the organ of Self-Esteem so that it will be a bene- 
fit to me? W. H. HL 


Trust in Providence, who ruleth all } 





Ans. Remember that you are u man, a son of 
God, born to dignity and honor, not to slavery or 
serfdom; that you are to live forever, and in a 
sphere of unlimited improvement in wisdom. 
Think of your best traits, and try to make them 
the ruling features of your thought and charac- 
ter. Assume the manners, and try to entertain 
the feelings, belonging to the dignity of human 
nature, and the faculty will become stronger and 
the organ larger. 

DistnFecrant.—How can I rid our 
basement closets of ants, and destroy the unpleas- 
ant odors which are induced by the warmth and 
dampness of summer ? 

Ans. By a careful use of carbolic acid. Make a 
strong solution with water in about the propor- 
tion of one part acid to ten of water. If bought 
by the gallon or quart, this acid is cheap; if 
bought in vials it is dear. An objection hitherto 
has been its unpleasant odor, but this was on ac- 
count of its strength. Solutions will kill the eggs 
of all kinds of vermin, will destroy ants in the 
hill, and annihilate the germs of diseases and 
plagues in stables and outhouses, but a general 
cleaning out is required in connection. All drains, 
sinks, and pipes conveying water should have an 
occasional sprinkling. 


Too Fat.—What will keep one from 
growing too fat? I am too fat, and becoming 
more 80, . uF. F. 


Ans, Sugar and fatty matter fatten those who 
eat them and can digest them. All the grains are 
fattening, and all animals that live on grain be- 
come fat if they have as much as they can eat, 
On the contrary, the animals which eat the flesh 
of other animals exclusively, never do become fat, 
no matter how much food may be at their dispo- 
sal; but they do not feed on stall fattened beef, 
but catch game as it runs, and this is not fat 
enough to fatten the lion, tiger, or eagle. Eat 
lean beef, mutton, and fish, and avoid sugar, but- 
ter, and, especially, fine flour in al] ite forms, and 
eat but little breadstuff at all. Use tart fruit and 


common vegetables, and exercise freely. 














‘2 Bhat Ehep Sap. 


Youne Puysicrans Briasep.—It has 
pained me to find so many physicians just graduat- 
ed to be prejudiced against a science discovered 
by an eminent practitioner of their own profession. 
It looks as if the teachers in the medical schools, al- 
most by concert, were biasing their pupils to ren- 
der the young men opponents or skeptics in re- 
spect to Phrenology. Some excellent lecturers on 
physiology traveling through our country must 
needs throw out hints that Phrenology has no 
reliable foundation. In this, of course, there are 
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no fear. for Phrenology itself; its foundations 
are in nature. Eventually its great worth will 
be acknowledged. They may undergo many re- 
visions, like those, for instance, to which chemis- 
try and astronomy are subject, but the great prin- 
ciples of phrenological science will ever remain. 
From no physician or lecturer have I heard one 
objection or insinuation in the service of anti- 
Phrenology that could abide an intelligent ex- 
amination. They could only “ pass current”? with 
the misinformed. But it is pitiful to have the 
**common people’’ turned at all from taking an 
interest in and from the study of a most gracious 
system of central, vital truth. L. H. 


A Riser in THE Price or Rep Perrer! 
—People with exhausted purses, people with ex- 
hausted stomachs, long unused to dainty fare, 
people with exhausted wardrobes, people who 
have come to the jumping-off place and don’t 
know what they are going to jump into, people 
who are tired of life because it takes so much to 
live, people with bowed heads and sick hearts, 
people everywhere in the United States of America 
who ask, with dead hopes and faint voices, ‘‘ What 
are signs of the times?”’’ look up and open your 
eyes, and you will, ere long, see prices come down. 

Sugar, butter, eggs, raisins, flour, fish, meat, 
fruit, shoes, stockings, gloves, cotton, will not al- 
ways be greedy vultures, consuming all] the money 
that men can possibly wring out of their brains 
andhands. No,no; weshall not always be preyed 
upon as we have been. 

Let it echo through the land, 
Let it ring across the sea, 

From the prices that torment us 
We shall very soon be free. 

Yes, let all men, of every name, who have any- 
thing to sell—be they grocerymen, druggists, mer- 
chants, or marketmen—know that prices must and 
will come down. Even now, oh, “rich men! ” 
who have grown rich by high prices, you may 
begin to ‘‘weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you”’ when prices go down. 

But be it known to all who have red pepper to 
sell, that, in the general ruin, they shall escape. 
When sugar, butter, eggs, raisins, flour, fish, meat, 
fruit, shoes, stockings, gloves, cotton shall be a 
dead loss to grocerymen, marketmen, and mer- 
chants, you, who have laid in a stock of red pepper, 
shall rejoice in your large receipts and wax fat. 
When a distress, so great that it shall be like unto 
the ‘‘distress of nations,” shall come upon the 
land, you shall quietly sell your red pepper at an 
incredibly high price—so high you can scarcely 
see it—and you shall in nowise be straightened in 
your circumstances, as other men will be, for the 
sale of red pepper will load your purses with 
money, your tables with viands, your wives and 
daughters with silks and jewels, and your own 
wardrobes with the finest of broadclothes, and you 
shall be “clothed with purple and fine linen, and 
fare sumptuously every day.” 





Red pepper! red pepper! Oh, to how many 
will it bring temporal salvation! How many will 
it save from disaster and ruin! for great will be 
ite demand and enormous its price. 

So striking is its resemblance to hot coals that 
it has been used but sparingly ; a litt/e in soup, a 
little on meat, a litile here, and a littte there; but 
now a new use has been found for it, and happy the 
man, in these days of descending prices, who has 
boxes and burrels, yes, hogsheads of it to sell. To 
all whom it may concern, the good news of the 
great demand for red pepper is wafted from one 
of the States of our Union. We will not mention 
its name for fear it will blush so deeply that its 
natural color will never again be restored, but we 
will publish the good news: 

“A new method of punishment has been adopt- 
ed there in the schools, which consists in opening 
the child’s mouth and filling it with Cayenne 
pepper.” 

As newspapers are said never to publish less 
than the truth, it may be that the “ child’s mouth” 
is only half filled, but if only one quarter filled, 
great will be the demand for red pepper even in 
that one State, and it can be sold in any quantity 
and at any price. Red pepper must, by this time, 
have begun to rise, and it will keep on rising, 
rising, rising. But is civilization rising ? 

Oh, most notable schools! Are you helping to 
raise humanity in value? Are you helping im- 
mortal minds to rise higher and higher? Are you 
working so wisely, so well, that their full and 
perfect development in all goodness will at last 
prove to them to be’beyond all price ? 


A. A. G. 


Mesmerism oF Lire.—Man is linked, 
by some inscrutable process or nerve-sympathy, 
with all other mankind, even with the higher 
order of animals; and, as Shakspeare wrote, *‘ One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” Is 
there some unseen intercommunion? No one 
lives for himself; hence, each existing for each, 
there is an abstract union of nerves, which, having 
their centers in the brain and heart, feel some- 
thing indefinable, co-embracing every one. We 
allude to a deeper significance, though far less 
conscious, than the thrill of joy or sorrow at an- 
other’s prosperity or woe—to something magnetic 
in mental] and physical nature. 

A young man in Georgia had mental or spiritual 
convulsions, of which he endeavored to repress 
the physical demonstration, called by physicians 
spasmodic throes. He was standing once thirty 
feet from a horse hitched to a rack when an at- 
tack came on. There was no noise or manifesta- 
tion of his excited situation but a wry face; yet 
the horse was restless, tried to break away, only 
became quiet immediately when the internal 
throes subsided. There was nothing near to scare 
or incommode the avimal. How is this, now, un- 
less that from the mind some indefinable power 
emanated? This youth was not insensible of time 
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and place; indeed, tsere may be mental agony, or 
the likelihood of the “ horrors’ which do not ob- 
scure intellectual cognizances. Indeed, except- 
ing in the case of the always languid idiot, no 
stage of insanity or lunacy, emotional or perma- 
nent, is accompanied with insensibility. Maniac- 
ism is confusion, troubled thoughts, giving pain, 
when too intense, to the corporeal system, but no 
stunning of the ideaology. This young man was 
not, however, an inebriate or crazy, but his mala- 
dy, from which he recovered after years of endur- 
ance, was akin to lunacy, at least in appearance. 

There is some indisputable connection between 
man and man and all nations. The welfare of one 
or more touches the well-being of all. 

If this philosophy be true, and there exists an 
universal mesmerism, how foolish and reprehensi- 
ble is it for man and nations to politically quarrel 
beyond rational adjustment of difficulties, and go 
to war, when some way the havoc and desolation 
affect all others closer than may be thought? 
LF. 


AntE-Natat Inriuences Upon THE 
Moruer.—In the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for. 
July is an interesting and very suggestive article 
by “L. E. L.,”? on “‘How I Changed my Nose.” 
Assuming that the sketch is from real life, as it 
probably is, it suggests some topics beyond those 
which the writer discusses—a possible explanation 
of the change of features of which the subject may 
not have thought. I do not question the possi- 
bility of changing features, and especially the 
shape of the cranium, by a change of the charac- 
ter. I know a number of such cases so remark- 
able that of themselves they would almost demon- 
strate the truth of Phrenological science; but in 
the case of “*L. E. L.’’? a secondary cause, unsus- 
pected, may have affected the change. With ter 
horrible nose from girlhood, she not only sought 
by cultivating Ideality, or the love of beauty, to 
change her physiognomy, but she married a man 
who, though a native American, “‘had a Greek 
face, a Greek head, and a Greek heart;” and 
these characteristics, so unlike her former self, 
are impressed on her children. Almost immedi- 
ately after this her friends began to notice the 
classic beauty of her features, and one of them 
finally complimented the writer by remarking that 
she had a really Grecian face and nose, 

All this is suggestive of a theory which may, in 
part, account for the phenomena. The fetus is 
intimately connected with the mother’s life. Her 
blood passes through it, and its blood also returns 
to her, bearing with it the impress of the child’s 
father. Where a wife bears one or more children, 
is it not probable that she becomes in large degree 
assimilated to her husband? or, as the Bible ex- 
presses it, do they not become ‘‘ of one bone and of 
one flesh?” It is quite acommon remark that old 
married couples gradually grow to look like each 
other—a fact possibly explainable because to a 
large degree they have undergone the same expe- 





riences, buf still more by this influence of the child 
upon the mother during the period of child-bear- 
ing. It is a beautiful thought to happily wedded 
husbands and wives who have had children that 
they are thenceforth and thergfore more closely 
and intimatety ted than ever before. Without 
waiting to philosophize over the reason, happily 
wedded parties always and imstinctively feel that 
this is the fact. Herein is one ground for the 
great natural law of monogamy, the marital rela- 
tion of one man to one woman only, and vice versg. 
Is it not more than this, a Heaven-ordained ar- 
rangement whereby mistaken and unhappy mar- 
riages are in time made sacred and justified, if only 
the parties live faithful to their marriage vows? 
In too many cases, alas, domestic unhappiness 
leads to flagrant infidelity, and for such there is 
no hope but in separation, and little enough in 
that. But where the irksome yoke is borne hon- 
estly aud faithfully, if not cheerfully, it soon 
ceases to fret and chafe; and where children 
come, as they should in a happy home, they bind 
father and mother together with love unknown 
and unsuspected before. If true to each other, 
alike in thought and deed, the parents, however 
discordant before, are forever one after the birth 
ef their first offspring. God himself has conse- 
crated the marriage of all true and honest parents 
to whom he has given childrea—and who shall 
dispute a marriage which the Creator himself has 
thus acknowledged? The first years of such may 
be fruitful of strife and contention, but their de- 
clining days will be spent in happiness and peace. 
For all who are untrue to the natural law of 
monogamy no such happiness is in store. How- 
ever pure and true a marriage may originally be, 
if fidelity to the marriage vow be not observed, 
unhappiness and strife must ensue. This is the 
experience of all time, and possibly I have given 
some ideas above which may suggest the reason. 
o—me Ww. J. F. 
ExpERIENCE IN TREE PLANTING.— 
EpitoR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: A little arti- 
cle in your September number reminds me that 
we can not keep too much before the people the 
importance of selecting trees not over one year 
old. Trees so selected will far surpass all others. 
Why? Because when you take trees two years or 


over, the tap-root is damaged or cut off, and it 
never grows again. It is the very heart of the 
plant; the other roots spread out for the most 
art horizontally, while it goes down directly. 
oven ears ago I put in with equal care at the 
same place one dozen soft maples three years old, 
and one dozeh of ae yearlings. To-day all the 
yearlings are alive, and casting great shades, and 
but five of the three-year-olds are alive, leading a 
feeble life, no larger than when putin. So with a 
large number of apple trees; all but one of the 
yearlings are large trees and bearing, while the 
older ones are worthless and diseased. Tap-root 
is the secret. My advice is, never put in a tree 
over a year old. You see the tap-root does not 
start till after the first year. Ido not believe any 
tree will live over twenty years where the tap-root 
has been damaged in the least. ABBOR. 
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WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitfal sed.” 


WE should look upon life as a gift of days, only 
one to be used and improved at a time, as its du- 
ties can be done and all its burdens bore, 

In vain do they talk of happiness who never 
subdued an impulse in obedience to a principle. 
He who never sacrificed a present toa future good, 
Or a personal to a general one, can speak of happi- 
ness only as the blind do of colors, 

{ KNOow not why my path should be at times 

So siraightly hedged, so strangely barred before, 

I ouly know God could keep wide the door, 

But I can trust. 

Ir is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every place 
as if you meant to spend your life there,never omit- 
ting an opportunity of doing a kindness, or speak- 
ing a true word, or making a friend. Seeds thus 
sown by the wayside bring forth abundant harvest. 

RELIGION is not confined to devotional exer- 
cises, but rather consists in doing all we are qual- 
ified to do, with a single eye to God’s glory and 
will, from a grateful sense of his mercy to us. 
This is the alchemy which turns everything into 
gold, and stamps a value upon common actions. 

DEVOUTNESS. 
Devout ty read, and then 
All books shall edify thee ; 
Devoutly look, and naught- 
But wonders shall pass by thee, 
Devoutly speak, and men 
Devoutly listen to thee; 
Devoutly act, and then 
The strength of God acts through thee. 
— Ruckert. 
THE soul that does good to others, grows in 
goodness. He that is a medium of blessing to 
others is himself blessed thereby. Hence, selfish- 
ness is a folly, as well as sin; for while it prevents 
our doing good to others, in the same degree it 
prevents our doing good to ourselves.—Jean Paul. 
Wao climbs for Fortune’s highest skies, 
Yet on another’s fall must rise; 
Who seeks by others’ loss his gain 
Will surely find his efforts vain; 
Who leaves his greatest good ungained 
To mourn another’s wealth attained, 
Shall stand at last at Destiny’s gate 
With soul blind, lame, and desolate; 
For Avarace’s rust and Envy’'s tears 
Consume the garnered gold of years. 
CHARACTER is not shaped by trifles any more 
than marble is sculptured by puffs of air. Only 
by hard struggles and stern conflicts with tempta- 
tion, and resolute self-mastery, does the divine 

principle assert its supremacy and carve its im- 

mortal loveliness into every faculty and mood of 

the mind. The sharpness of our trials and the 
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MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


*“My onthankful hearers,’”’ said a backwoods 
preacher, “you air like onto. hogs eatin’ acorns. 
They never look up to see where the acorns come 
from.” 

“J. Gray, pack with my box five dozen quills.”’ 
There is nothing remarkable about this sentence, 
only that it is nearly as short as one can be con- 
structed, and yet contain all the letters of the al- 
phabet. 

Quin, the actor, being asked by a lady why 
there were more women in the world than men, 
gallantly replied, ‘‘It is in conformity with the 
other arrangements of nature; we always see 
more of heaven than of earth.” 

A very old man once went to the King of Spar- 
ta, and lamented over the degeneracy of the times. 
The king replied, ‘‘ What you say is undoubtedly 
true, for I remember that, when I was a boy, I 
heard my grandmother say the same thing.”’ 

A pocTor and a preacher were bandying words 
on physical prowess. ‘* One blow from my fist,” 
said the D.D., ‘‘ would show you the meaning of 
*blue mass.’”’ ‘And one blow from mine,”’ said 
the M.D., ‘‘ would be a new and cheap method of 
spreading the Gospel.’’ 

‘“* ARE the young ladies of the present day fit for 
wives?’’ asked a lecturer of his audience. ‘‘ They 
are fit for husbands,” responded a female voice; 
“but the trouble is that you men are not fit for 
wives!’’ The applause was great, and so was the 
discomfiture of the lecturer. 

WE heard recently how one man cured a neigh- 
bor newspaper borrower. It is told thus: ‘* Mr. 
—, father wants to borrow your paper. He says 
he only wants to read it.” ‘** Well, go back and 
ask your father to send me his supper. Tell him 
I only want to eat it.” The next evening the boy 
did not come. 

Lonpon has another new industry. A man ad- 
vertises himself as ‘‘Knocker-up and window- 
tickler from three to seven.’”?” He wakes heavy 
sleepers who wish to get up early. Window- 
tickling is waking without ringing the bells, by 
means of a long pole, with which he taps on the 
window-pane. 

“ Doctor,” said a Yankee farmer, entering the 
store of the village apothecary, ‘‘ that ere ratsbane 
o’ your’n is fustrate.”” ‘ Ah, certain—I knew it,” 
returned the vender of drugs, greatly pleased; 
“don’t keep nothing but the pure things here.” 
**Sartin,”’ replied the husbandman, with a twink- 
ling nod; ‘and, doctor, I guess I’!] have another 
pound of it.” ‘Another pound?” ‘Yaas; I 
gin that pound ’at I bought last week to a pesky 
old rat that has worried me awfully, and I tell ye 

it made him about the sickest critter you ever see. 





hardness of our lot show what we are made of. 


1 kind o’ reckon how’t another might kill him.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such New 
Booss as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek lo treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
és our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press, and we invite publishers to favor us with their 
recent pnblications, especially those related in any way to 
mental or physiological science. 





Heart Ecuors. By Helen A. Manville 
Nellie A. Mann). 12mo; PP. 169; fancy cloth. 
rice, $1. New York: 8. R. Wells & Co. 


Our country is prolific in authors, prose and 
poetical, and, as a general rule, those who possess 
merit find appreciative readers. During the past 
two or three years the number of volumes of new 
poetry, issued by leading houses, has been very 
considerable, and their reception by the reading 
public has been encouraging, indeed, to the inex- 
perieneed authors. The volume under considera- 
tion can not be said to come from a pen used to 
the ways of the press and of the public, as it has 
traced a great number of verses, on various sub- 
jects, which have been given to a large constitu- 
ency of readers through numerous magazines and 
newspapers. In the Northwest her pseudonym, 
Nellie A. Mann, is well known. Taking her 
themes from the current incidents of home and 
social life, and treating them in a fresh and spirit- 
ed manner, she has made the old appear new, and 
given to what had become common-place to most 
of us, a piquant, lively quality which arouses 
our attention once more. In fact, Mrs. Manville 
has an idyllic vein which inspires with new life 
the homely current of affairs, and indicates how 
much of beauty and of truth we lose by not re- 
garding our average life with her earnest, medita- 
tive eyes. Here is one instance of her method 
from ‘* My Casket of Pearls: ” 

** An angel came down in the beautiful night, 

Came down through the gateway of gold; 

His wings through the darkness plowed furrows 
of light, 

And never a moment paused in his flight 
Till he neared our low cot. With a mother’s delight 

I had counted my treasure ; all told 
There were three priceless gems in my casket of 

love, : 

Three jewels my Father had given; 

There was Maggie and Winnie, my gentle-eyed 
dove, 

And a sweet little seraph sent me from above; 
Of one Christ had said in His Infinite love, 

‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 


And the poem runs on to tell, in the sweetest 
pathos, how the angel took the pearls, one after 





another, from the mother’s casket, until it ‘* was 
empty and bare,” and of the mother’s grief, tem- 
pered by the comfort that in pity they had been 
taken away, ‘‘ Every one to set in eternity’s day.” 

As a volume of poems for the use of the thought- 
ful, this new collection must commend itself to 
all who read it. Every poem is an “echo” to 
feelings, yearnings, sentiments which have been 
experienced by those who have lived somewhere 
in the real heart-life. 


A CoMPENDIUM OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS OF EMANURL SWEDENBORG. New 
York: Published by the Board of Publication of 
the General Convention of the New Jerusalem in 
the United States of America. For sale by E. H. 
Swinney. Price, 3.50. 

This volume is of no small value to the disciple 
of Swedenborg, as it presents the more essential 
portions of the great teacher’s writings in a sys- 
tematized form, making it an easy matter, with 
the assistance of the Index, to turn to any given 
subject of which he treated. The book is made 
up of extracts, but arranged and entitled in such a 
manner as to give the quality of continuity, and 
so adapt it to the use of the reader in course. 

So elaborate are the writings of Swedenborg that 
a “‘ Compendium” seems to us to be an indispensa- 
ble adjunct of every earnest New Churchman’s 
library, and this new volume, which is designed to 
take the place of Fernald’s compilations, for a 
long time out of print, must be very cordially 
welcomed. We are of opinion that many, in other 
denominational connections, would be glad to ex- 
amine the system of religions belief and moral 
philosophy enunciated by the Swedish seer, and 
which so closely holds his followers in a bond of 
spiritual fellowship, and will speedily avail them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded by this compre- 
hensive treatise, when they shull have learned of 
its availability. No one can read attentively the 
scheme of theology developed by Swedenborg 
without feeling more deeply than before the glori- 
ous and wonderful nature of the Creator Immortal 
and Invisible, and apprehending more thankfully 
His providence in human life. There is much, too, 
in the philosophy of the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem which assimilates to the doctrines of Phre- 
nology, especially the grand law of correspondence 
which lies at the basis of Scriptural interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps this is the psychological reason for 
the general friendliness of Swedenborgians toward 
the true disciples of Gall and Spurzheim 


Exposirory Nores oN THE Book oF 
JosHua. By Howard Crosby, Pastor of the 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
and Chancellor of the University of New York. 
12mo; pp. 236. New York: Carter & Brothers, 


No part of the Bible embraces features of inter- 
est more attractive to the historical student than 
the Book of Joshua. It narrates those final inci- 
dents in the wanderings of the Jews after their es- 
cape from Egypt, such as the crossing of the Jor- 
dan, the conquest and occupation of the land of 
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Canaan, and the death of Joshua himself. Dr. 
Crosby’s well arranged volume discusses the syn- 
thesis of the account, showing its consistency and 
completeness, and also furnishes hints in terse but. 
thoroughly clear language for the better under- 
standing of the text. As Dr. Crosby stands among 
the foremost of American classical scholars, his 
interpretations of passages concerning whose ex- 
act significance there has been more or less dis- 
pute, can be accepted by the reader. In using the 
volume one should have at hand good maps of the 
eountry which was the scene of the history, and 
the reading will obtain a double interest thereby. 
As an aside suggestion, we should like to possess 
a volume prepared by Dr. Crosby on the Book of 
Job. Would he have time for such a valuable 
work? —_— 


Pian Directions for Accidents, Emer- 
ey and Poisons. By a fellow of the Col- 
ege of Physicians of Philadelphia, ete. Distrib- 
uted by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

A well-arranged pamphlet, but not essentially 
different from others bearing a similar title now 
in circulation, It is well printed and bound, and 
the Life Insurance Company do a good thing by 
its distribution among a large constituency of 
policy-holders. 


CaTaLocue or Portraits, Busts, and 
Casts in the Cabinet of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, 737 Broadway. New York: 8. 
R. Wells & Co. 1875. 

Within the compass of forty pages are newly 
arranged and described the principal features of 
one of the most remarkable collections of scien- 
tific and artistic specimens to be found in Amer- 
ica. The Catalogue itself is interesting and val- 
uable for its biographical data and descriptive 
matter. All who visit the museum of the Insti- 
tute can now examine its unique curiosities at 
their leisure, and, book in hand, be at no loss with 
regard to the nature of each specimen. 


Tue Work or Gop 1x Great Brit- 
ayn: Under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 1873 
to 1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rufus 
W. Clark, D.D. One vol.,12mo; pp. 371: cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


Contents: Introduction; Biographical Sketch 
of Mr. Moody; Biographical Sketch of Mr. San- 
key; The Light Kindled. 

he work in Scotland: Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock; Return to Edin- 
burgh; Aberdeen and Forfarshire; Tain, Huntly, 
Nairn, and Elgin; Closing Meetings in Scotland. 

The work in Ireland: Belfast, Londonderry, 
Dublin. 

The work in England: Manchester, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, London. 

Illustrations: Dwight L. Moody and Ira D. San- 
key; The North Side Tabernacle. 


The unaffected story of these simple, childlike 
men, and the wonderful influence exerted by them 
as related in this book, will be interesting to every 
student of human character, and to all who are 
interested in the moral welfare of mankind. 





MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED, 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF HARTWICK SEMINARY, 
for the Sixteenth Academic Year. This institu- 
tion is located at Cooperstown, N. Y., and has 
about 130 students of both sexes. 


THe NORMAL AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epuoa- 
TION, for August. A good specimen of Missouri 
enterprise and progress in school matters. Pub- 
lished at Kirksville, Mo. 


Packet No. 1. TEMPERANCE LEAFLETs, 128 
pages, comprising: Too Late; Early Habits; The 
Pledge; A Doctor's Story; Why do you Drink? 
An Angel in a Saloon; Aunt Mabel’s Story; What 
will you do with the Demijohns? Published by 
the National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. Price, 10 cents. 


THIRD ANNUAL Report of the Board of Health 
of the City of Boston, for 1875. A very interest- 
ing document. According toit Boston lost dur- 
ing the year ending April 24, 1875, 8,157 persons 
by death, of whom 2,666 were American, 5,491 
foreigners ; 4,095 males, 4,060 females; under one 
year, 2,265; between one and five years, 1,262. 
The last figures show that there is pressing need 
for reform in the methods of social life at the 
**Hub,”’ as well as elsewhere in the United States, 
The spirit of the document, however, shows that 
the Health Board of Boston is quite alive to the 
necessity of rigid sanitary regulations, and much: 
has been done toward a reform in certain quarters 
of the city hitherto malarious and unhealthful. 


Tue Better War: An Appeal to Men in Be- 
half of Human Culture Through a wiser Parent- 
age. By A. E. Newton. New York: Wood & 
Holbrook. This little volume contains any sound 
reflections, and if read in soberness and honesty, 
will be profitable to the reader. It is high time 
that some definite measures were set on foot for 
the physical improvement of the race in general, 
and here in America is the appropriate place for 
such an innovation. Lect our legislators consider 
the subject seriously, and if they want the facts in 
a nutshell, Dr. Newton’s book is one of those 
which will furnish them. 


MonTHLY WEATHER REVIEW, July, the chief 
features of which are notations of the frequency 
and destructiveness of local storms ; the extreme- 
ly high mean temperature in the South; the low 
temperature in the upper lake region; the great 
rain-fall in Ohio, Tennessee, and the districts to 
the Northwest; the scarcity of reports of grass 
hoppers and locusts. 


Work Aone THE Lowty. A monthly pub- 


lished by the Boston North End Mission. The 
organ of an excellent department of charitable 
work. Those in bonds, working or wearing ou! 
the penalties of broken law, are remembered by 
the kind hearts who supply the seed-thought iv 
its columns. 





